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‘Standard of the /( Lael : 


WENTY-SEVEN years ago, the Cadillac Motor Car 

Company won the famous British Dewar Trophy for 
excellence in design, performance and precision manu- 
facture. And with the award went the judges’ citation 
“Standard of the World.” Not once in all the years that 
have intervened has Cadillac forgotten this premier 
ranking. Today, in the four new cars which comprise 
its distinguished family, Cadillac has given its greatest 
emphasis to this established leadership. In fact, it is 
Cadillaec’s honest opinion that the new LaSalle V-8, 
Cadillac V-8, Cadillac V-12 and Cadillac V-16 represent 
the greatest general advancement ever effected since the 
automotive industry began. You are cordially invited 


to verify this at your Cadillac-LaSalle dealer’s today. 
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From original water-colour by the late R «.t Holmes, R.C.A 


HEPATICA (Hepatica triloba) 


The late Robert Holmes. an rio artist of Toronto. combined an intense love of nature and a wide knowledge of 
native flora with aplendic« ‘ lity He produced a remarkable and unequalled series of water-colour paint- 
nga o Canadiar W ile r ‘ cl many hope may be preserved intact as a permanent national record. 
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Wild Flowers of Canada 


By Wiii1am H. Bricpen 


——_ a 
me oem ,?, 


om 


ee 


ANADA, famous for its wealth of | led the way in calling attention to the 
material natural resources, is not variety and interest of Canadian flora. 
less rich in those features which To-day the number of nature lovers and 

lend zest and opulence to aesthetic students is large and constantly increas- 
taste. Its varied fauna, ing. To a limited extent our 
whether on land or in air, schools are seeking to en- 
present a constantly-moving courage in our boys and girls 
panorama of formand action. a love of nature's handi- 
The flashes of colour as the work. Some there are who 
tanager, oriole, cardinal, blue class such teaching in the 
jay, and other birds wing schools amongst the ‘‘fads 
their flight gladden the eye. and follies’ of cranks. But 
Hardly less does the lordly important as are ‘‘the three 
sweep of the monarch but- R's’, the cultural side of 
terfly, or the heavier flutter education is of equal, if not 
of the luna or the cecropia greater importance. If there 
emperor moth, add beauty be “‘tongues in trees; books 
to the scene. Behind all is in the running brooks; ser- 
a background so rich and mons in stones; and good;in 











varied as the seasons pass evervthing’’, then the train- 
that the senses are filled with WM. H. BRIGDEN ing of observation, the awak- 
“the deep power of joy.” f Toronto, was born it ening of wonder, the stimu- 
2 ° . Susse England i , aE 
From the delicate yellow aah ak aaa cae oi te lating of thought and reason- 
springtime promise of the Seay neues were spans 5 ing, the inculcation§ of 
= ecting ind irranging ‘ 
willows, through all the butterflies, moths, beetles reverence, will surelv be 
periods of tasselled catkins om TN gf gree Bi secured by a study of nature. 
and silvered plumes and the is burying beetles at work Field Naturalists Clubs, by 
a erring a dead mok ° . 
full rich summer greens, to wood ants building their lectures, hikes and the es- 
. pine-needle abitations and . e 
the flaming autumn chromes cemaiiicin cain dies tablishment of nature trails, 
‘ s, scarilets <% ming are s esstully S ¢ 
ind brown carl mt and quecwas, Sines exteing: to ir uccessfull pre iding 
crimsons, the trees with glor- made a hobby of photo the doctrine of the joy of 
ious abandon lavish their Se Sa the great out-of-doors. Our 
beauty of colour and form id, in collaboration wit! museums and government 
z s grandson, mounting a ° 
And what a_ carpet herbarium of some hund departments are supplying 
Mother Nature spreads for oe Vee information on nature sub- 
the great procession! Cana- jects in bulletins which are 
dians, it is said, were too busy in the — to be had for the asking. 
first decades of settlement, too much Canada is peculiarly rich in wild 


pressed by the necessities of life, to give flowers, which, by their easy access, offer 
heed to the influences of the arts and the a ready field for observation and enjoy- 
refinements of aesthetics, yet there were ment. More than 60 flowering plants are 
never wanting some with eyes to see and named for Canada, as, for example, to 
hearts to sense the beauty of field and select at random, Asarum canadense, 
flower. Mrs. C. P. Trail a century ago, Anemone’ canadensis, Maianthemum 
amidst the crudities of the backwoods, canadense, Viola canadensis Then, 
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Skunk Cabbage (Symplocarpus 
foetidus) 


taking the last-named, a multigraphed 
list from one of the staff of the Royal 
Ontario Museum mentions 28 species of 
violets one would expect to find in 
Ontario alone, of which 17 have been 
reported within 50 miles of Toronto 
Two years ago a delightful book, “Our 
Wild Orchids,”’ by Morris and Eames, 
was published in which between 70 and 
80 species of these fascinating plants are 
described and illustrated, the majority 
of which are to be found in Canada 
The purpose of this article is neither to 
attempt a catalogue of the vast number 
of our wild flowers nor to supply data to 
the botanist, but by presenting a small 

















Water Arum (Calla palustris). 
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selection of those plants which are 
readily accessible, with popular notes 
upon their appearance and associations 
to awaken an increased interest in our 
Canadian flora and enable the amateur 
to identify the various species he comes 
across in his rambles. For those who 
wish to pursue the subject, the following 
books will be found useful. For begin- 
ners, “Wild Flowers’, by Magistrate 
J. Edmond Jones, or ‘““The Flower Book,”’ 
by Chester A. Reed, with coloured illus 
trations, will be found useful. For more 
complete information, the ‘Field Hand- 
book of American Wild Flowers,”’ by 
F. Schuyler Mathews, or ‘‘Wild Plants of 








iN 


Spadir and flowe rs of Skunk Cabhage . 











Canada,”’ by Spotton, Cousens and Ivy, 


are satisfactory \dvanced students 
should secure Grav's ‘““Manual of Bot- 
anv,” last edition, or Britton and 


Brown's “Illustrated Flora.’” The last 
named is out of print, but can probably 
be secured second-hand 

[he first of our spring flowers is the 
Skunk Cabbage (Symplocarpus foetidus 
Bravinge the frost and snow it is to be 
found in its swampy habitat in March, 
thrusting its sharp-pointed spathe, or 
hood, through the semi-frozen mud and 
water. The spathe, green and strongly 
splashed with deep madder purple or 
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maroon, becomes almost entirely of the 
\bout four inches 
lemon 


latter colour as it ages 
in height, it encloses a sturdy 
shaped spadix, or pillar, on which grow 
the pale-coloured Howers. Just below the 
surface of the fleshy spadix, which swells 
considerably as it matures, are the seeds. 
These are ripe by September. Mean 
while the light-green leaves, tightly 
rolled, have followed the example of the 
spathe and close by have thrust thei: 
way into the air. Once free of the im 
prisoning mud they unfold until they 
reach a height of from one to two feet, 
justifving by their appearance the second 
part of the popular name, “cabbage.” 

















, *) . ’ 
and fiowers oT Jack in-the- 
4 


Pulpit. 


Spad 


The ion of the name ftinds its 


enesis in the 


first port 
unpleasant odour of the 
plant, reminiscent of garlic, especially 
when cut or crushed, and which doubtless 
ittracts the flesh flies which act as poller 
carriers 

\nother member of the Arum family 
to which the Skunk Cabbage belongs is 
the familiar Jack-in-the-Pulpit, or In 
dian Turnip (Arisaema triphyllum 
Jack standing within his sheltering green 
or brown-striped spathe has his floral 
children clustering around his feet 
lowards fall these appear as a bunch of 
deep orange-coloured berries, Jack him 
his canopied pulpit having 


self and 
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Jack ii the-Pulpit (Arisaema 


triphyllum S 
withered with old age The wrinkled 
turnip-like root, when cooked to destr 
ts pungent quality, ts edible 

\Ve must not overlook in this group 
the Water Arum (Calli with 
its beautiful white spathe and green 
spadix around which the tiny flowers are 

rouped. A humble relative of the 
Horists’ lordly Calla lily 

Amongst the early flowers of the veai 

fully justifies its name Is 


palustris 
this 


that which most 
Spring Beauty, a member of the Pursiane 


family There are two varieties of this 

















Spring Beauty (Claytonia virginica). 
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Dog Violet (Viola conspersa). 


charming little plant—Claytonia_ vir- 
vinica, with long narrow leaves and 
Claytonia caroliniana, with broader 
leaves and fewer flowers. Named in 


honour of an early botanist, Dr. John 
Clayton, this delicate little flower with 
its pink-tinted petals veined with crim- 
son spreads its charms over the ground in 
open woods from late March or early 
April until May 

It would be impossible to discuss the 
flowers of spring without reference to 
Hepatica, or Liver-leaf( Hepatica triloba 
whose flowers varying from white 
through various shades of purple, are 
known to every school boy or girl who 
rambles in the woods. The blooms 
appear in early spring above the dark 
three-lobed leaves of the 
he flower stems and 
which appear 


brown-green, 
previous summer 


the new, bright leaves, 

















canadensis ). 


Bloodroot 


(Sanguinaria 
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Hepatica (Hepatica triloba). 


after the flowers, are swathed in silvery 
hairs. The alternative name comes from 
a fancied resemblance of the leaves to 
the human liver. 

Near relatives of Hepatica, in 
Crowfoot family, which includes also 
the Buttercups, Marsh Marigold, Mea- 
dow-rues, Baneberrvs, Columbine, and 
others, are the Anemones. The most 
striking of these is the Canada Anemone 
(Anemone canadensis), its comparatively 
large white, golden-centred flowers out- 
shining its more retiring and delicate 
the littlke Wood Anemone (Ane- 


the 


sister, 











Canada Anemone (Anemone 
canadensis ). 
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May Apple (Podophyllum peltatum). 


one quinquefolia Poets have ded 
ited many lines to the charms of these 
ywers According to Greek tradition 


Anemos, the wind, employs these star 
like namesakes to herald his coming in 
spring. Another legend pictures Venus 


W 


andering, weeping, through the forests, 


grief-stricken ove! the death of her 


vi 


uuthful lover, Adonis 

“Where streams his’' blood, there 
blushing springs the rose 
And where a tear has dropped a 
wind-flower blows.”’ 

\ common but quaint woodland plant 

Wild Ginger (Asarum canadense) of 


the Birthwort family Che illustration 


ol 





it shows the two strongly-veined, 








Yellow Adder’s Tongue (Erythroninm 
americanum ). 

















Wild Ginger (Asarum canadense). 


heart-shaped, woolly leaves spreading 
\-fashion from the root. The light green 
leaf stems are hairy and the curious 
green and madder purple blossom is 
near the ground and usually half-con 
cealed amongst the fallen leaves of the 
previous autumn. Those handling the 
plant, particularly the root, will readily 
become conscious of the. ginger-like 
odour. 

In the Barberry family is the May 
Apple (Podophyllum peltatum) variousl\ 
known also as Wild Lemon, Umbrella 
Leaf, or Mandrake. In the fringes of 
woods its striking foliage spreads asa 
great carpet, its large single wax-like 
blossom hidden by the sheltering leaves 
The yellowish lemon-like fruit ripens in 
July. Through not the true Mandrake, 
its roots yield a largely-used medicine, 
podophyllin. 

In April and May, in open woods, we 
find Bloodroot (Sanguinaria canadensis 
often in large masses. The blue-grey 

















Wood Sorrel (Oxalis Acetosella). 




















Clintonia (Clintonia borealis). 


eaves, somewhat grape-vine shaped, are 


each at first wrapped around a solitary 
Hower bud exposing to view their light 
undersides with orange-coloured veins 
They expand after the blossom pushes 
upward above the leaf. A beautiful but 
fragile flower, its delicate white petals are 
easily shattered bv the wind, and usually, 
drop before the flower gatherer can get 
them home \fter the display of the 
floral beauty the leaf-cloak again out 
distances the bloom and rises above the 
seed-pod until it reaches a height of 
about 10 inches. The whole plant, and 
especially its thick rootstalk, is) sui 

















Berries of Clintonia. 
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Squirrel Corn (Dicentra canadensis). 
charged with a red-orange-coloured juice, 
used by the Indians not only as a dve for 
their baskets and manufactures, 
but also as a medicine for both internal 
and external application. Easily cults 
vated, Bloodroot is well worthy of a 
shady corner in the garden. It belongs 
to the Poppy family. 

the best-known of our spring 
flowers is Yellow Adder’s Tongue (Er, 
thronium americanum) popularly called 
Dog's-Tooth Violet, a name singularly, 
misleading as the plant ts a lily with no 
Common in moist 


other 


(One of 


relation to the violets 














Yellow Lady's Slipper (Cypripedinm 


pa rvifloru my). 
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woods, the purpric and greet motted 


leaves spread over large areas and above 
them here and there hang the lilv-like 
golden lined bells, tinged on the outside 
with purplish brown. A white \ 
(Eryvthronium albidum) is common 
the west 

\ dainty plant, common in cool, damp 
woods from May to July, is Wood Sorrel 
\cetosella Its five 


white petals are veined with rose colour 


riety 


(Oxalis 

















Mitrewort (Mitella diphylla). 


delicate 
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Dutchman's Breeches Dicent 
Cucullaria) 
lhe three heart-shaped leatlets whicl 


compose the leaf are sensitive and fold 
together, bac k to bac k, 
it nightfall, thus 
from cold by radiation 
sleep” the 
Massingham puts it in one of his charm 
“becoming three little green 
top ol the 


before rain and 
protecting the leaf 
“Going to 
children call it, or, as 


Ing @CssaVs, 
butterflies all clinging to the 

















False Mitrewort (Tiarella cordifvlia). 

















White Baneberry (Actaea alba). 


stem."’ At the base of the plant grow 
tiny flowers fertilized in the bud without 
opening, called by the botanists, cleisto- 
gamic. From the sorrel the chemist 
obtains oxalic acid, the salts-of-lemon of 
commerce. 

Returning to the Lily family we select 
from its numerous offerings Clintonia 
(Clintonia borealis). Dedicated to 
De Witt Clinton, famous statesman and 
governor of New York, it commemorates 
the naturalist who escaped, whenever 








Bouncing Bet (Saponaria officinalis). 
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Wintergreen (Gaultheria procumbens). 


possible, from the cares of office to the 
refreshing quiet of field and stream and 
wood. In the woods in June Clintonia 
hangs its graceful group of cream- 
coloured blooms, greenish on the outside, 
above its broad, light-green leaves. In 
August the flowers, about seven inches 
high, are replaced by a bunch of berries 
of a rare, pure blue colour. 

Of peculiar interest are the Orchids, 
not only for their beauty of colour and 
form, but also for the ingenious mechani- 
cal devices to secure cross fertilization. 














Berries of White Baneberry. 
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(Cornus canade.sis). 


Bu neh he rry 


An illustration shows the Yellow Lady's 
Slipper (Cypripedium parviflorum) pho 
tographed in the author's garden two 
years after it was transplanted from its 
native marsh. The golden-vellow sac- 
shaped lip, the twisted narrow petals 
streaked with madder purple, and the 
fragrant odour, are a rare combination of 
attractiveness. Some claim the Showy 
Lady's Slipper (Cypripedium hirsutum 


with its brilliant crimson and white 
pouch, as the more beautiful. The Pink 
Lady's Slipper or Moccasin Flower 


(Cypripedium acaule) has, too, charms 


and peculiarities of its own. 














Blue Vervain (Verbena hastata). 
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Moneywort (Lysimachia Nummularia). 


The members of the Fumitory family, 
ire all quaint delicate flowers of which 
the daintiest is Squirrel Corn (Dicentra 
canadensis). Its curiously-shaped white 
blossoms tinted with pink remind one of 
the garden Bleeding Heart. The feathery 
leaves, rising directly from the 
and a subtle perfume, like that of 
Hyacinth, but less pungent, add to its 
attractions. The roots bear yellow grain- 
like tubers, resembling corn, whence the 
name. With similar foliage to Squirrel 
Corn and equally quaint white flowers, 
yvellow-tipped, is Dutchman's Breeches 
(Dicentra Cucullaria) a name readily 


roots, 














Berries of Bunchberry. 
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Common { if eronica 


Spee dwell 


officinalis De 


suggested by the form of the blooms 
Both Howers may be found in open woods 
in April or May 

Mitrewort, or Bishop's Cap (Mitella 
diphylla) of the Saxifrage family, is 
named from the resemblance in shape ot 
the little seed-pod to a bishop's mitre 


In the same family, False Mitrewort, o1 
Foam Flower (Tiarella cordifolia) has a 
seed-pod somewhat resembling a tiara 


Both flowers are white — False is the more 
showy of the two. In Mitrewort two 
leaves opposite to each other are borne 
half-way up the stem: in the False the 
leaves all rise from the roots on stalks 
of their own. These flowers may be 
sought for in woods from late in April to 
earlv in June 

















Turtlehead (Chelone glabra). 
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The Baneberryvs, already mentioned as 
in the Crowfoot family, are bushy wood 
land plants in flower from late April to 


June The differences at this period 
between the White Baneberrv (Actaea 
alba) and the Red (Actaea rubra) are 


slight, though the Red blooms a week o1 
so before the White. In July, however, 
the fruit of the one is a group of china 
white berries each on a stiff red stalk and 
each with a prominent purple-black dot, 
resembling dolls’ eves, while the other ts 
of a coral red. Both are poisonous 

\ contrast to the inedible fruit of the 
Baneberry ts the spicy red berry of the 
\Wintergreen, or Checkerberry (Gaul- 





Hardhack (Spiraea tomentosa). 
theria procumbens A low creeping 
plant of the Heath family, favouring the 
shade of evergreen woods, it has 
shiny, dark-green leaves against which 
the small, nodding, waxy-white flowers 
stand out in strong contrast. The young 
leaves are yellow-green, and, like the 
berries, are favourites with youngsters 
for chewing. The aromatic essential 
wintergreen oil is used in sugar confec- 
tions, tonic bitters, and in other ways. 

Bouncing Bet, or Soapwort (Sapon- 
aria officinalis) is a common roadside 
member of the Pink family, flowering 
from June to September. Naturalized 


cool 
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healing virtues were as- 
cribed to it by a past generation and it 
has its place in the pharmacopoeia. With 
a pleasant spicy odour, its blush-pink 
flower head is attractive, though apt to 
appear untidy it The leaves, 
bruised and stirred in water, 
soap-like lather. 

\ trailing vine, specially suitable for 
rockeries or hanging baskets. is Monev- 
Myrtle (Lvsimachia Num- 
mularia). Growing in moist places, it is 
easily transplanted and spreads rapidly. 
With roundish, dark-green, shining 
leaves, and golden-vellow, — star-like 
flowers which grow from the junction of 


from Europe, 


ages 


a> 


produce a 


wort, Or 

















Larger Blue Flag (Iris versicolor). 


the leaf-stalk and plant stem, it is 
specially attractive. It belongs to the 
Primrose family and blooms from July 
to September 

Let the designer testify to the largeness 
of the debt we owe to the great floral 
kingdom! The earliest artificers gained 
their inspiration from the forms of 
flowers and fruits and the moderns 
have found no higher lines of beauty. 
\Vas not the common but handsome Blue 
Vervain (Verbena hastata) with its 
branching flower spikes an ideal model 
for the candelabrum ? The purple 
flowers bloom a few at a time in circles 
around the flower spike, starting at the 
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Field of Blue Flag. 


base and working upwards, during July 


and August. kolk-lore and tradition 
have gathered around the Verbena 
Virgil, Pliny, the Druids, Scandinavian 
mvthology, all ascribe to it special 
virtues. It had potency as a love philtre 
Witches threw vervain into their caul 
drons to help in their incantations. Yet, 


on the other hand, in Shakespeare's 
time, it was hung over the door to 
“hinder witches from their will.’’ You 


take vour choice! 
Long-established in the affections of 
the people as national flowers are the 


Rose of England, the Thistle of Scot- 
land, the Shamrock of Ireland, the 
Fleur-de-lis of France, and there are 
many who would like to establish a 


floral emblem for Canada. The favourite 
choice as such seems to bethe Bunch- 
Dwarf Cornel (Cornus cana- 
the Dogwood family. Its 


ot 


berry, 
densis 

















Wild Carrot (Daucus Carota). 























Flower of the Pitcher Plant. 


artistic symmetry and its wide dis- 
tribution would certainly justify such a 
choice. Its cluster of tiny, green- 
petalled flowers surrounded by four 
(occasionally six) large pure white bracts, 
showing from May to July, is singularly 
attractive, while in August the decora- 
tion of woodsides by its bunches of bril- 
liant scarlet berries, set in circles of 
green leaves, is strikingly beautiful. 

A notable tradition is associated with 
the botanical name of the common 
Speedwell (Veronica officinalis). The 
story is that as Jesus passed the home of 
a Jewish maiden on His way to Calvary 
she saw the drops of agony on His brow 
and running to His side wiped His face 
with her kerchief. This linen ever after 
bore the.impress of the sacred features, 
the ‘‘vera iconica’’—-the true likeness. 
When the maiden was canonized the 
name of St. Veronica was given her and 
her kerchief is said to be preserved at 
Rome as a precious relic. Early flower 
lovers of piety and imagination fancied a 
resemblance between the Speedwell and 
the impress on the kerchief, and so 
named the flower Veronica. Healing 
virtues, especially as a cure for scrophula, 
were attributed to the plant, and we find 
the name Scrophulariaceae given to the 
whole Figwort family to which Veronica 
belongs. It flowers in dry woods and 
fields from June to August in spikes of 
lavender blossoms. 

Another member of the  Figwort 
family is Turtlehead (Chelone glabra), a 
tall and somewhat strange-looking plant 
with white blossoms, resembling, when 
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viewed from some points, the head of a 
turtle. It should be looked for from 
July to September in swamps or beside 
brooks. 

About half-a-dozen species of Spiraea 
grow wild in North America. Of these 
the most common in Canada are Mea- 
dowsweet (Spiraea latifolaia) and Hard- 
hack orSteeplebush (Spiraea tormentosa). 
Members of the Rose family, the former 
bears white fleecy plumes of tiny blos- 
while the latter, often growing 
near by, presents a pleasant contrast to 
its white neighbour with its steeple-like 
spikes of deep rosv pink on a reddish 
woolly stem. The leaves of Hardhack are 
olive green above, and downy and silvery 
below. It unfortunately blooms first at 
the top of the steeple and with a slow 
succession of blossoms creeps down- 
wards so that often the top is withered 
and brown before the lower part has 
taken on its rosy hue. These plants may 
be found in bloom by country roadsides 
during July to September. 

A field of the cloth-of-blue is the 
glorious sight presented by the Larger 
Blue Flag, Wild Iris, or Fleur-de-lis 
(Iris versicolour) when growing in great 
masses across a wide-spreading swamp. 


soms, 











—— 











Pitcher Plant (Sarracenia purpurea). 

















WILD FLOWERS OF 


The three larger petals of this familar 
flower, named Iris for its rainbow colour 
ing, are beautifully veined in dark violet 
over a lighter ground shading into a 
contrasting yellow towards the base. In 
addition to its attractiveness of form and 
colour, the Iris presents an interesting 
study of adaptation to secure cross-fet 
tilization. The stamens with their 
anthers are hidden under the strap-like 
divisions of the style at the tip of which is 
the stigma. A bee alighting on the showy 
petal must, in order to reach the nectar, 
crawl beneath the style and in doing so 
leave on the sticky side of the stigma 
presented to him the pollen dusted on 
him on his visit to a previous flower 
Pressing on, he comes in contact with the 
anther which deposits on him a fresh 
supply of the fertilizing yellow pollen, to 
be taken to the next flower. 

The Parsley family consists of a group 
of plants, mostly with flat-topped clus- 
ters of tiny white or yellow flowers, and 
usually scented. Our good table friends, 
Celery, Carrots, Parsnips and Parsley 
belong to this family as does the Caraway 
with its spicy seeds. Many good families 
have, however, ne'er-do-well relatives 
and our Parsley clan is not free from such 














uniflora). 


Indian Pipe (Monotropa 
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Indian Pipe with seed-pods. 


unwelcome associates. Some of the 
groups are highly poisonous, amongst 
which are Cowbane, Wild Parsnip, Water 
and Poison Hemlock. The Greeks dis- 
missed their political prisoners and 
criminals with Hemlock. Thus Socrates 
died. The illustration selected for this 
article is of the most decorative and at 
the same time the commonest of the 
whole family. Of its three popular names 
(Queen Anne's Lace describes the delicate 
patterns of its graceful white floral 
wheels, Bird’s Nest, the form it takes as it 
grows older, a green cup with soft moss 
like lining, and Wild Carrot, its root 
he story of insectivorous plants is 
one of absorbing interest to the nature 
Darwin in more than 300 pages 
tells of nearly 500 varieties. In Canada 
the most striking is the Pitcher Plant 
(Sarracenia purpurea). The photographs 
shown here were taken in July ina swamp 
bordering a northern lake. The flower, 
about a foot or more above the pitchers, 
shows a curious arrangement. It has 
five sepals with three small bracts, five 
broad reddish-purple petals curving in- 
wards, and within them an inverted 
yellow-green umbrella-like style con- 
cealing five little hooked stigmas. At 
the foot of the flower stem is a circle of 
pitchers, four to eight inches in height. 
These strange hollow leaves are green, 
with deep purple veinings and contain 


lover. 
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Round-leaved Sundew 


rotundifolia me 


(Drosera 


water in which are a number of drowned 
and drowning insects. A sweet secretion 
below the lip attracts the victims, and 


the descent is easy. But the feast over, 


return ts almost impossible for above the 


nectar is a band of fine bristles all point 
ing downwards \fter fruitless 


strug 


gling the insect falls exhausted into the 


water, and as it decomposes is absorbed 
by the plant 

Another carnivore is the Sundew, of 
which there are four varieties in Canada 
The illustration shows the Round-leaved 
Sundew (Drosera rotundifolia) fairly 
common in July in peat bogs or on 
water-logged wood. It seems an anomaly 


that such a charmingly-pretty plant 
should have such low tastes, but the 
blood-thirsty little miscreant belies its 
dainty appearance. The small white 


Interest centres 
oyster-shell-shaped, 
light-green leaves, fringed with bright 
crimson hairs. At the tip of each hair is a 
dew-like drop of fluid, sparkling in sun 
light. A small fly alights only to find the 
sticky fluid clogging his feet and wings 
and the bright red hairs like tentacles 
slowly imprisoning him in their embrace. 
Struggling only stimulates the sensitive 
tentacles to greater action. A digestive 
fluid, corresponding almost exactly to 
the gastric juice in the stomachs of 
animals, is poured over the captive and 
assists the plant to assimilate its meal. 
The Indian Pipe, Corpse Plant, or 
Ghost Flower (Monotropa uniflora 


flowers are insignificant 
in the roundish, 
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Pyrola family, appropriately deserves its 
alternative names, standing as it does in 
ghostly whiteness in the shadowed 
woods. A saprophyte, it is colourless 
Whereas ordinarily plants use the green 
colouring matter, chlorophyll, for the 
decomposition of the carbonic acid of the 
air, saprophytes obtain their carbon com 
pounds ready-made from the decaying 
vegetable matter upon which they feed 
Of a translucent white, sometimes faintly 


tinged with pink, sometimes with a 
narrow fringe of black. the Indian Pine 
has small scaly bracts instead of leaves 


Phe flower is drooping, but as the ovary 
ripens it assumes an upright position, 
while the soft stem turns brown, shrinks 
and shown in the second 
illustration, in which the seed-pods ot 
the 


hardens as 


the previous year stand near new 


blooms, close to a fallen, rotting silver 
birch 

Many a romance is associated with 
ordinary things and in the botanical 
name of Yarrow (Achillea millefolium 


the very commonest of 
roadside flowers, we have a clue to an 
old-world story. We find Yarrow every 
where. Its grev olive-green foliage and 
its aromatic, flat-topped clusters of tiny, 


our common 








Yarrow (Achillea 


Millefolium). 














WILD 


vrev-white flowers, wave defiance to the 
smothering dust. It seems a far cry trom 
this wavside weed to the Homeric hero 
Achilles Yet it is named Achillea, tor 
Chiron, the Centaur, taught Achille: 
how to prepare an ointment from Yarrov 
heal his soldiers wounded 
lrov. Not only 
but also in folk 
Yarrow is 


wherewith to 


in the siege of in myth 


ology lore and. old 


medicine recipes found e 


tolled, as a love charm, a herb tea to cure 
ilments from loss of hair to ague, an 
vent to induce nose bleeding to relieve 
headache ind all neredient Wm al nt 


cating Swedish bee 
Phe 


helds ire richly dec ked 
] ' 
rods flu 


old. vving u 


autumn 


asters and golden ¢ abroad 
eir carpets of purple and g 
with the flaming background ot 
and crimson and vellow of the 
1 sumachs and oaks. Nature’ 
ismatic panorama whicl 
through 


maples iii 
climay to the 1)! 
1 

nas 
out the spring 


to the winter 


filled the earth with joy 


and summer is a challenge 
months to prepare a new 


surprise for next vear's  exhibitior 
Botanists have named about 250 specie 


of aster and about 8&5 species of golden 


rod North America claims that the 
vreatel number ot the asters and about 
one-third of the golden rods grow on this 


The New England Aste: 


continent 














Aster 


novdae- 


New England Aster (+ 
angliae ). 
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F) nged Gentian (Gentiana crinita). 


\ster novae-angliae) is a good typical 
example. It is widely distributed and 
blooms freely. The flowers, about three 
fourths of an inch in diameter, have 


30 to 40 narrow purple pistillate 
rays with a centre of vellow, perfect 
florets. The majority of the great Com 
posite family, to which the asters belong, 
are flowers of the summer and autumn, 
only a few blooming in the spring 

One of the most beautiful of Canadian 
wild flowers and one of the latest of the 
vear, is the Fringed Gentian (Gentiana 


about 


crinita Its delicate colouring and 
intriguing form combine to charm the 
beholder Its verv beauty is its own 


worst enemy, for few can resist the temp 
tation to pluck it, and, like others of our 
flowers, it i 
The constant growth of urban popula 
tion, the inroads of the “‘realtor’’ upon 
the countryside, his efforts to create an 
“improved” (save the mark!) subdivision 
by converting field and bush into lanes of 
bricks and mortar, and bubbling brooks 
into cemented culverts, are driving the 
davstars of the woods and meadows and 
the songsters of the groves farther and 
farther back. We need to multiply ou 
flower and bird sanctuaries, to cultivate 
in our and nature love, to 
appeal to thoughtless souls who gather 
quantities of blooms to 
Che holiday tripper who 
returns with a car laden with floral spoils 
is a vandal with little concern for the 
depleted harvests of succeeding years 


choicest Is becoming scarce 


girls 


bovs 


yreal choice 


stav their hand 
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Sir Jagadis Chunder Bose, a notable 
Indian scientist, has demonstrated by a 
multitude of experiments at his institute 
in Calcutta, that plants are far more alert 
and sensitive than we usually imagine. 
It is a commonplace that plants utter 
sounds, turn to more favourable aspects, 
reach out in various directions till they 
find support, and travel to new locations 
But by means of special instruments Bose 
has not only visualised but has measured 
and recorded the reactions of plants to 
wireless waves and high-frequency alter- 
nating currents, to ether and chloroform, 
to poisons and their antidotes. He has 
located the “‘heart."’ He has shown the 
plant’s rate of assimilation of its food 
under the sun’s influence, the suscepti- 
bility of its nervous system, its sleeping 
and waking. He has demonstrated that 
the effect of alcohol upon a human being 
is parallelled by that upon plants. A 
dilute dose produces a temporary in- 
crease of excitability, but continued 
feeding results in depression, while in- 
toxication induces an unsteady move- 
ment. He has exhibited on the screen 
the pulsations of a mimosa plant when 
it is stimulated and when it is poisoned, 
its welcome to sunlight, its shrinking 


The quadrt ( nitsprece in this article 


ustrations tn this article are 


The 


ts repr duced by courtesy of 
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from adversity and the last spasm of its 
failing heart before it dies. If, he claims, 
we can learn a great deal more about the 


habits of trees, we shall also have 
acquired a deeper knowledge of hu- 
manity. He believes that the whole 


order of nature is based upon an under- 
lying harmony. A piece of copper, or a 
fern, or a fish, or a frog is different from 
the complex and balanced structures 
which make a man, yet, below the 
differences, Bose claims that a similarity 
exists which is the very essence of life 
and the key to our better understanding 
of it. 

If this be true there is a deeper signi- 
ficance in Horace Smith’s lines than even 
the poet himself realized: 


“Your voiceless lips, O flowers! are 
living preachers, 
Each cupa pulpit, every leaf a book, 
* 7 . 


Were I in churchless solitudes re- 
maining, 
Far from all voice of teachers and 
divines, 
My soul would find in flowers of God's 
ordaining 
Priests, sermons, shrines.’ 


Brigdens Limited Toronto, 


from photographs by the author. 

















When the Birds Come North 


By E. Cuestey ALLEN 


\ EN while the implacable glaciers of 
are launching their icy 


to 


the north 
flotillas into the Arctic current 


slowly and inevitably oul 


drift 
Maritime shores, away to the southward 


past 


the feathered legions of spring are mat 
shalling their forces to bring song and 
colour north to the Acadian land. 
Match is still only two-thirds gone, 
the Gulf 


blinding snow-squalls and a chill that 


and east winds off ice bring 
makes us bow to the presence of lingering 
winter; but there is a mysterious spirit in 
the air that inspires hope for the days 
that are to come; and, for him who will 
observe, the signs of the turning tide are 
apparent. Street pigeons on sunny roofs 
are cooing an early love note, and a 
black-capped chickadee, ceasing for a 
moment his inveterate search for insect 
eggs among the twigs, throws back his 
and calls ‘‘Phoe-be” in a mannet 
the 
In the still-snowy clearings 


the 


head 


that would gladden most pessi 
mistic heart. 
the depressions about stumps are 
widening, and surely those lilac buds and 
hard, stiff alder catkins are larger than 
they were even a week ago 


Still look 


pectedly, it comes. 


we for a sign; and, unex- 
Weare lazily watch 
ing the early morning sun melting down 


the frost crystals on a neighbouring roof 


shrub in a near-by lot a cheery “Sweet! 


sweet! sweet! Merry, merry, merry.” 
Phe first song sparrow has arrived, and 
rue, open waters 
fields be 


but that song 


with him the spring. 


may still freeze, and bared 


covered again with snow; 
broken 


In a week song sparrows will be singing 


has, for us, the back of winter. 


} 


from bush and fence post all over the 


countryside. Song sparrow he is truly 


called, for he sings from the time of his 


arrival till late summer; and again, when 


the colourful days of October come, still 


volunteers snatches of his springtime 


melody. Even in the moonlit stillness of 


a summer night one may sometimes 


catch the sleepy song of a song sparrow 
whose spirit is bubbling over with 
ecstasy 

With the coming of the song sparrows 
March has retreated sullenly into the 
past, and April, young and smiling, has 


the We 


Crocuses have 


stepped upon stage cannot 
resist the call of the open 
pushed their delicate wine-glasses above 
the still-cold ground, and the delicate 
green-tipped flowers of the little snow- 
flakes are showing in our perennial beds. 
Gray pussywillows have burst from thei 
black, 


winged butterflies have come forth from 
the first 


scaly winter coats, and brown- 


their hibernation to seek out 











when there comes to us from atop a_ droplet of sweet nectar 

Qemnen ee 
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As we cross an open field we see hun- 
dreds of tiny mouads of excavated earth 
and know that the earth-worms have 
But we have not 


A flock 


of robins, plump and full-breasted, just 


been on the surtace. 
been the first to discover them. 


arrived from the south, are there in the 
field before us. Well have they timed 
their coming, and perhaps by to-morrow, 
certainly within a week, we shall hear at 
“Cheerily, cheerily, cheer 
roof peak or tall 


sunset their 


up, cheer up” from 


elm. Ours are not the “‘robin- 
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Before the robins’ eggs have hatched 
they will have passed on north to thei: 
nesting grounds in the Magdalens, 


Newfoundland, Labrador and the sub 
Arctic regions. In the autumn we may 
see them again, but then they will be 
hurrying silently southward before the 
advance of winter. 

As if in jealous derision of the melo- 
dious fox sparrows comes a loud laugh 


ing call from the top of a dead maple 





red-breasts”’ of English song 


and story, but our pioneer 
forefathers, homesick for 
their rural deities, took 
kindly to this friendly 


American bird, and bestowed 
upon it the name of one of 
their best-loved friends 
Before the end of the month 
the nests of clay, dried grass 


and moss will be lodged in 








stub. “If, if, if, if, if’ it calls and pre 
sently the bird flies across 
the clearing in a series of 


We have 


only time to see that it is ; 


long undulations 
is 
large as the robin, and of a 
general brownish colour; but, 
it rises to another high 


as 


perch we catch a glimpse of 


a large white spot on the 
rump. A bird of many 
names, flicker, vellow 


hammer, golden-winged 








many a forked branch, and woodpecker, high-holer, and 
early May will see the many others, he is a familiar 
turquoise eggs safely E. CHESLEY ALLEN figure in all our woodland 
brooded. eee ee wee - landscapes. A close view 

Passing a tangled thicket = the Blin AP ong shows mottled brown and 
we stop to investigate an -f +d i © black upper parts, lower 
unusual rustling of dead — pbservatior rose or verse parts white, spotted with 
leaves, as if a small army of ss + Baer len black, a broad black crescent 
elves were at some myster- Canadian Authors Ass across the breast and a 
ious work. Closer inspec- smaller crescent of brilliant 
tion shows a flock of sparrows, larger red on the back of the head. But that 
than English sparrows, their under tell-talewhite rumpis a sure mark of his 


parts white, heavily spotted with black 
or dark brown, and the upper parts a rich 
reddish-brown which gives them their 


name, fox sparrows. They are scratching 


most industriously, kicking backward 
with both feet at once, and the dead 
leaves are flving in all directions. There 
is an accompaniment of low musical 


notes, but presently one and then another 
hops to a low branch and pours forth a 


volume of flute-like melody. The fox 


sparrows pay us only a passing visit. 


identity. Wemight have known that the 
flicker had arrived, for, as we passed an 
ant hillock at the edge of the woods, we 
noticed that its surface had been recently 
disturbed by some ant-loving marauder. 

From the tallest branch of a maple 
comes a melodious song, equalling the 
richness of the fox sparrow’s music, but 
rambling endless 
Against the strong light we can see only 
that the songster is of sparrow size; but 
presently he flies to a lower level, and 


on into variations. 











WHEN THE 


against the dark background of a spruce 
we see that he is of sparrow form and 
general brownish colour, except for a 
strong suffusien of red, strongest on the 
head, breast and rump. Purple finch he 
called, but 


name more fitting to his colour, has been 


is commonly red linnet, a 
given to him in many localities. In a few 
days his lady-love will appear, a streaked, 
sparrow-like bird, her plumage lacking 
the rich red of her lord, but easily identi- 
fied by her size, her deeply notched tail, 
characteristic 


and a metallic clicking 


note 
\long a 
disturb a flock of gray-coated juncos, 


sunny leaf-strewn slope we 


which rise with pebbly notes and fly 
off, spreading their tails in flight as if to 
show those snowy outer tail feathers and 
identity. A 
later one favours us with 


assure us of them few 


minutes his 
song, a simple joyous trill, as pure and 
clear as the rippling of a tiny icy stream 


Within a 


nest-hunting will begin, and, with many 


from a thawing bank. week 


an anxious, gurgled undertone, pairs of 
juncos will be peering under overhanging 
hanks, beneath jutting stones, and even 
in cozv nooks about our farm buildings. 

Our way leads past a black spruce and 
hackmatack swamp, and here we catch 
clucking call and the whistled 
‘Genevieve’ of the rusty blackbird. His 
within 


the 


is a welcome note, for, recent 
vears his identity and sweet voice have 
been almost obliterated by the hordes 
the 
grackles, from the 


The blackbird is 


smaller than the robin, a retiring lover of 


of coarse-voiced black marauders, 


bronzed invaders 
south-west rusty 
secluded swamps and lowlands bordering 
streams and lakes; while his arrogant, 
thieving cousin, the bronzed grackle, is 
as large or larger than the robin, and his 
unpleasant, creaking voice may be heard 
at our very doors. A pair of these black 
invaders will rob the nest of every smaller 
bird they can find in their neighbour- 
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va) 
vA) 


NORTH 


hood; and, in autumn, when their own 
dusky broods have matured, they collect 
in flocks that darken our grain fields 
The sun has set, and with the evening 
chill of spring the moisture is already 
weaving a woof of frost crystals upon the 
a rising 
light 
Suddenly from down in the swamp we 
catch a sharp nasal ‘‘Zeet! Zeet! Zeet!”’ 
which stops abruptly, and we are aware 


twigs of the alders. Over all 


moon is throwing a_ witching 


of a “‘chippering’’ note in the air, accom 
panied by the whistling of wings from 
somewhere above our heads. The com 
bined sounds grow fainter, then cease, 
and in a that 
‘‘Zeet! Zeet! Zeet!”’ from down under the 
Here is a mystery to be solved 
The ‘‘Zeet!" 


note ceases again and that mysterious 


moment we hear again 
alders. 
We have not long to wait. 
winnowing of wings is again in the ai: 
As we strain our eyes in the blended light 
of dying day and the rising moon we 
catch a blurred silhouette of a plump 
bodied bird with unusually long bill and 
short tail circling above us in an ascend 
the his wings 


ing spiral, whistling of 


accompanied by that continuous chip 
He circles into the deep 
both bird 


But we still watch, and in a 


pering note 


blue dome, and and must 
fade out. 
few seconds from the upper regions of the 
air comes the musician in headlong zig 
flight, the 

almost at We 


witnessed the aerial courting perform 


zag and alights on brown 


leaves our feet. have 
ance of the woodcock. Somewhere down 
thicket a 


coloured lady is hiding, and paying per- 


in that alder shy ground 
haps indifferent attention to these acro 
batic and vocal performances on het 
behalf. 
yellow and black downy young will be 


the 


But before May is spent four 


following her about over leafy 
carpet. 
The alternating sun and showers of 


fickle April 


Early in the month the croaking of the 


bring their wonted gifts 
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brown woodfrogs opened the batrachian 
the high peeping of 
trill of the 
Pussy 


chorus: and now 
hvlas and the long-drawn 
toads have been added. 


decked 


mixed 


brown 


willows, with vellow stamens, 


invite a company of insects to 
their feast of pollen, while in the open 
woods the mayflowers are already past 
their zenith of bloom and great vellow 
and black banded bumble bees go dron 
ing about over the brown leaves looking 
for the remaining pink clusters. 


Again we are in the open. Crossing a 


succession of open fields we catch the 
song of the savannah sparrow He 
resembles the song sparrow, but is 
smaller, and has a_ shorter, slightly 


notched tail, while in the song sparrow 
the tail is rounded. Like the song spar 
row he likes the open country, but is 
even more lowly in his tastes, his favour 
ite song perch being the top of a low 
his nest is the 


and upon 


stone wall, 


ground. That song of his is not musical. 
Beginning with a series of rather wheezy 
repeated faster and faster, it 
But when 


“chips,” 
ends in an insect-like buzz 
the soft winds of summer are blowing 
wave after wave across the fields of daisy- 
spangled grasses there is something very 
satisfving in that simple contented 
song. 

Should our walk take us along one of 
the salty tidal marshes that indent our 
Maritime shores we should hear the still 
simpler note of the Acadian sharp-tailed 
sparrow. As a boy I was puzzled for a 
long time over a subdued, half-whispered 
“Swish-h-h” 


these endless salt 


that came out of the green 
sedges of meadows. 
After patient watching it was traced toa 
little brown sparrow that sat atop a low 
dike or some upstanding tussock of grass. 
Very the 
swishing sound, like the swishing of the 


close approach proved that 


mower's scythe through the moist sedges 
was always preceded by two or three faint 


‘“chips.”’ But the one swishing note is the 
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sound usually heard, and it is so typical 
that it can be confused with no other. 
We pass a tall poplar decked with long 
loose-jointed catkins Among its top 
branches a bird ts singing a thin warbling 
seconds to 


It flutters for a few 


sone. 

the lower part of the tree, and we see a 
slender bird, somewhat smaller than a 
sparrow, mostly black and white, but 


showing four distinct vellow pate 


one on the crown, one on each side of the 
breast, and a particular'y ‘arge patch ot 
the same colour on the rump, just where 


the tail joins the body This is our 


myrtle warbler, and probably a new 


arrival from the south, though a few ot 


these warblers have the hardihood to 


brave our Canadian winter, feeding 
largely upon the grav, wax-coated berries 
of the bavberrv. 

We are destined to see another early 
warbler, for our route takes us across a 
bit of open granite-strewn barren covered 
sparsely with low scrub pines. As we 
moment in admiration of 
little 
ourselves, 
of little 


aware of a 


stand for a 


these hardy trees, some of them 
bravely 


crooked 


vellow 


not so tall as vet 


bearing their quota 


cones, we become 


palm warbler flitting about near the 


ground. It ts brownish-olive above, has 
a cap of rich chestnut brown, and the 
underparts are a bright vellow with long 
dashes of reddish-brown. But the pecu 


liaritvy which attracts our attention 
immediately is the odd way the bird has 
of constantly wagging his tail up and 
down. He favours us with his song, a 
simple mellow note repeated in rapid 
succession, almost rapidly enough to be 
called a trill. 

Where the high barren land drops to 
the black spruce swamp we are arrested 
by an incredible volume of song. It is 
coming, apparently, from one of the tall 
spruces, but no bird is to be seen there 
mite, not even as 


except a feathered 


large as a warbler; and that volume of 

















WHEN THI 


song would do credit to a bird at least as 


large as a_robin It Stops, and we 


investigate closer, but without success 


Now it begins again, “‘Kew, kew, kew, 
kew. kew,”’ 


runs into a ripple of rollicking laughter, 


faster and faster, until it 


and ends with an impudent “‘Hip-a-tee! 


Hip-a-tee! Hip-a-tee!"" To our amaze 


ment we see the tiny bird, which we had 
ignored, bobbing and bowing and keeping 
perfect time to the pealing music. It 
seems incredible that such a volume of 
song could come from such a tiny morsel 
of flesh and feathers; but in the absence 
of any other minstrel we have to concede 
to him the honours. Momentarily he 
drops to a perch on one of the lower 
branches of the black spruce and we see 


bird, 


and, as he turns for an 


a tiny gray next in size to our 
humming-bird; 
instant, we catch a glimpse of a bit of 
bright red in the centre of his crown. 
We have been permitted to see and hear 
the ruby-crowned kinglet in his native 
kingdom of the north. As we wander on 


there comes to us, fainter and fainter, 
that peal of elfin laughter ending in its 
impudent Hip-a-tee' Hip-a-tee! Hip-a 
tee!” 

We pass the swamp, and emerge from 
thicket upon rocky 


woodland lake. It is a warm dav for late 


\pril, and already 


the the shore of a 


a few aquatic insects 


have emerged from their waterv homes 


and are in flight. A bird dips and soars, 


and dodges this way and that in pursuit of 


this insect food It is the first tree 


swallow of the season, metallic blue- 
black above, and with the lower parts as 
white as the snow that still lies in shaded, 


rocky 


called. because the nest is made in the 


ravines Tree swallow he is 
deserted tree excavation of some wood- 
pecker. But this charming bird will gladly 
make use of a small artificial nesting 
box placed securely on a high pole in 
our gardens. There the pleasing gurgling 


notes of the irridescent male and his more 
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hold 


family conference over the quality of 


sombre little wife, as they many a 


feathers for thei cozy nest, or, later 
in the feeding of their ever-huner\ 
brood, make a sound which is good t 
hear 

\long the lake shore an old maple 


hangs out over the water, and sitting on 
one of its dead branches is a kingfisher 
the south. A most 


lately arrived from 


awkward-looking bird he is, with his 
short tail, diminutive legs, and head and 
bill of extraordinary size. But watch him 
at his fishing. He leaves his perch with a 
long rattling cry, stops abruptly in mid 
air, and hovers on fluttering wings above 
and 
Suddenly 


and in a 


a shallow, bill straight down eves 
intent upon the limpid waters 
like a 
moment emerges with 
fish. 
a few quick strokes of the heavy bill to 
kill his 
goes to the 
kingfisher. 

ur 


down he stone, 


VOCS 
a struggling killi 


Back to his perch on the old maple 


wriggling prey, and down it 


making of more and better 


homeward wav takes us through 


a low meadow across which the 


grassy 
westering sun is throwing long triangular 
shadows from spruce spires along its 


edge \ 


into the few floating clouds 


is already creeping 


Suddenly, 


rosy glow 


as we stand in admiration, a_ faint 


winnowing of wings comes down out of 


the dome It grows louder and louder 
and suddenly stops. We look up ex 
pectantly, but see nothing \ minute 


later it comes from another quarter of 


the heavens: that soft whirring of wings, 


increasing in volume and_= stopping 


abruptly. We are just able to discern, 
against the rosy background of a high- 


bird 


fluttering 


floating cloud, a climbing, and 


climbing in flight \s we 
watch it stops rising, turns, and comes 


sickle- 


shaped sweep, the wings beating rapidly 


toward the earth in a_ long, 


as it descends. A second or two later 


there comes down to us that winnowing 





Horned Lark; scale, 1/3 


Desert Horned Lark 
Pallid Horned Lark 





Mountain Chickadec : 
scale, 1/2 
Black-cappe d Chickadee ; 


scale, 1/3 













Bonaparte’s Gull; seale, 1/6 
Summer adult 
Juvenile 
Franklin’s Gull; scale, 1/6 
Summer adult 


Juvenile 








Cowbird: scale, ] 


Male Female 





—_ 


‘oy 
rican Golden-ewye 


scale, 1/6 


Female Male 
Barrow’s Golden-e ye; 


scale, 1/6 


Male 





Varied Thrush: scale, ] 
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downward 


The 


curve ends in a quick upward dip, the 


of palpitating wings. 


whistling of wings stops, and again the 
bird begins that climbing flight. Again 
and again the performance is repeated, 
the steady, eager climb, the swift, curv- 
ing swoop, and that whistling of wings. 
Suddenly, at the end of a descent, and as 
if bv a change of mind, the bird comes 
zig-zagging down to the meadow, and 
with a sharp “kip, kip, kip,”’ settles in the 
tufted sedges. We have caught the 
\Wilson’s snipe in the act of showing off 
before his lady-love. He is smaller and 


slighter than the woodcock, coloured in 


mottled browns, vellows, black, white, 
and gray, in a manner to blend per- 
fectly into the under colour of the 
meadow When disturbed he has the 


faculty of rising suddenly and zig-zag- 
ging away in a flight that is the despair 
of anv but the most expert wing shot. 
Krom the shadowy woods comes the 
pure silver whistle of the white-throated 


‘Nightingale of the north” he 


sparrow 
has been called, and true it is that his 
favourite time for song is when the 


shadows are lengthening and throwing 


weird uncertain figures across the dark- 


ening woods ‘Old Tom Peabody 


Peabody, Peabody" fairly describes his 


common 
His is the 


and ‘Peabody bird” is a 


SONY, 


rural name for the songstet 
clearest whistle | know in the Canadian 
chorus of birds, but in song performance 
among indi- 


there is as much diversity 


white-throats as human 


()ne 


vidual among 


beings songster of my acquain- 
tance could only get as far as “‘Old Tom 
P * while another amazed me with 
a song of 12 ‘‘Peabodies’’ 


As we pass the last thicket a shadowy 


in one breath 


form flies softly to the topmost point of a 
immediately the 
thrush float 
flute-like note or 


fir, and almost vespel 


notes of the hermit across 
the dusk. 
two followed by a jingling of small mel- 


bells. It the 


A golden 


low breathes very spirit 


of the northland twilight. <A_ sober- 


coated 
changing to reddish-brown on the rump 


bird he is, olive-brown above 
and tail, and with the under parts white 
spotted with dark brown. And 
silently he moves in the shadows of the 
You 
quietly, and suddenly you are aware of 


You 


look aside for a moment, then back, and 


how 


evergreen woods! are standing 


his presence there on a low branch 


he is gone as silently as he came. A 
ghost of a bird with the voice of a sylvan 
spirit. 

We the 


upon the shore where long billows are 


leave woods and come out 


beating in deep rhythm upon a gravelly 
mark 


stalks of marine piants, beach pea, sea 


beach. Above high-water dried 
lungwort, marsh goldenrod and marsh 
plantain persist above their rocky soil; 
a flock of brown 


wine 


and as we approach, 
backed birds with a suffusion of 
colour are seen running to and fro and 
feeding upon the harvest of fallen weed 
We struck by 


appearance of their 


seeds. are the unique 
heads 


black 


patch across the forehead, one below 


mottled 
faces and throats yellow, a jet 


each eve, and a black crescent across the 


breast As we draw nearer they take 
wing with sweet rippling calls, and, after 
a brief undulating flight, settle again to 


\We 


have disturbed at their feeding a flock of 


their feeding farther up the beach 


horned larks, or “shore larks”’ as they are 


locally called. Thev are on their wavy 


north to Labrador, where, in a few 


weeks, above the mossy coastal barrens, 
the sweet flight songs of the males will 
drift downward to brown expectant 
mothers brooding their eggs. 

Just off a rocky point a flock ot large, 
black, duck-like 


on the long rolling swells 


birds is riding easily, 


At intervals 
they disappear beneath the surface, and 
then, after what seems to be an incredible 
time, one by one they reappear, riding 


calmly and undisturbed Their large 











WHEN 
size and a distinct white patch at the 
centre of each folded wing marks them 
as white-winged scoters. Presently they, 
too, will disappear, headed for near 


Arcti 


will prepare soft nests where low bushes 


regions, and the dusky females 


the wide tundras. 


COVE! 

The little ‘“‘whistlers’’, or American 
(,olden-eves, which were feeding off this 
shore all winter disappeared for the 


north days ago, but next winter, among 
the floating ice-cakes of the outer har- 


black 


forms will be bobbing up and down in 


bour, their jaunty and white 


time with the tossing whitecaps. 
\pril 


May slip past one by one, each bringing 


passes, and the early days of 
its gifts of green or gold, blue or pink, or 
flaming red. The many-folded leaves of 
elder are spreading apart and liberating 
the clusters of downy flower buds. 
(solden dandelions, children of the sun, 
deck the sunnv banks 


the 


Blue violets are 


in masses along margins of the 
swamps, while spring beauties deck the 
higher levels with their frail flowers, and 


dark the 


evergreens red maples are bursting into 


the background of 


ivalnsl 


crimson flame. Theairhas become peopled 


with insect life,and thelaterswallowshave 


arrived to demand their toll Barn 
swallows with their long forked tails are 
ving, with gurgling notes, about the 
broken gable window of the old barn; 
ind in another month the clay cups, 
perched on the rough-hewn beams 


mows will be 


the 


ibove the almost empty 


tenanted. Outside, under the eaves, 
eave swallows with their sharp notched 
tails and buffy rumps and foreheads are 
chattering about the rows of clay nests 
remaining from last year, or discussing 
those that have 


plans for rebuilding 


fallen. \Watch them at the edge of some 
roadside pool, wings poised above their 
backs, gathering in their delicate beaks 
the building of thei 


clay pellets for 


summer homes 
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Now faint haze of bursting 
buds is changing into the certain green of 


A bright 


song comes from the spreading fans of a 


the first 
opening leaves on all the trees. 
“Sweet, 


The vellow 
He is the first of 


horse-chestnut sweet, sweet, 


isn't she sweet!”’ first 
warbler has arrived 
the great troop of warblers that arrive in 
May, and some time in June we shal! 
find the nest of his lordship and his little 
vellow lady safely built in lilac bush, rose, 
or honeysuckle about our garden 

By Victoria Day the woods will be full 
lands the 


of warblers. Along the low 


Maryland yellow-throat will be calling 
to us of the “Witchery, witchery, witch 


the 


ery!’ of alder-bordered streams 
blac k 
flaming orange, will be calling from the 
Black-throated green 


warblers, green of head and shoulders. 


Redstarts, decked in velvet and 


sapling thickets. 


and marked with an inverted black \ 
on throat and breast, will be dodging n 


and out among the branches of the 


conifers; and a host of other warblers 


will be awaiting the bird lover in the 


woods everywhere 
The little spotted sandpiper has re 


turned to his chosen haunts alone the 


gravelly beaches bordering our wood 


land lakes and streams There vou wil 


find him running along the very edge of 


the water, or stopping at intervals to 


teeter and bob asif insecure on his slende: 


legs Spotted sand pipet is an 


appro 


priate name, for the otherwise snowy 


underparts are dappled charmingly with 


black spots. In early summer, his 
little ladv, after her anxious vigil over 
four atrociously large eggs, will appear 
upon the beaches leading her downy 
young. And what precocious youngsters 
they are! Approach too closely, and off 
they scuttle for the bordering unde: 
brush, where, clothed with grav down, 


and concealed among the beach stones, 
they put to shame the proverbial hay 
stack Should cut off 


needle they be 
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from this retreat, however, these tiny 


mites, whose bodies are no larger than a 
take to the water. 
lac k ot 


dive to 


walnut, will and, in 


spite of thet webbed feet will 


swim and even safetv as if 


water were their normal element 

Late May and early June with thei 
pageant of Indian pear and wild cherry 
blossoms whitening the woodland ridges 


in snowy billows, or seas of shell pink and 


white over acres of orchard land, will 
usher in the eray and white flycatchers 
From an apple tree behind the farm 
house comes the short ‘‘Che-bec’’ of the 


least flvcatcher, uttered with the exer- 


tion of a long anticipated sneeze. From 
a tall rampike at the edge of a clearing an 
filveatcher, as if in fear of 


“Quick! See 


olive-sided 


being unnoticed, calls 
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here!’’, while, along the country roads 


kingbirds, the largest of our north- 
eastern flycatchers, sit as sentinels over 
their chosen nesting sites, and drive oft 
all .ntruders of whatever size with their 
snapping bills and sharp metallic cries 
From an alder thicket comes the truly 
call of 


minutes later he stops his complaining, 


feline the catbird: but a few 


fies to a higher perch, and gives usa 


wondertul imitation of half-a-dozen dif- 
ferent birds in as many minutes 
The long June day draws to a soft 


close, and high above the house-tops 
chippering chimney swifts are cutting 
the air with their dusky bow-and-arrow 
shaped forms, while the strident boom- 
ing of diving night-hawks comes down to 


us out of the rose-tinted sky 














In the hlackfish 


Strait 


summer of 1930 were 


whe re 


Edward Island from the 


arates P) ince 


wick, has low, shelving shores which prove d traps for the 





unusually abundant in 
they had not heen reported for some ye ars. 
mainland of Nova Scotia and New Bruns 





H. P. Sherwood photograph 
Northumberland 
This strait, which sep- 
blackfish. About 


150 


ran ashore and were stranded at the head of Percival Bay, a long, shallow inlet 


on the south coast of the island. About 
hlackfish were 
large porpoises or small-toothed whales. 


whales they are 


seen or captured in other inlets along that coast. 


Borden, and 
Blackfish are 
misnomer, for like othe) 


50 more stranded near 


“Fish” is a 


mammals, being warm-blooded, breathing air and suckling their 


young. The largest males amongst those in the photograph were 22 feet long 
and would probably weigh two tons or more. The females outnumbered them, 
but were smaller, a common state of affairs in the world of whales. Two new- 
born babes six feet long were amongst those stranded. Although usually fre- 
quenting less sheltered waters, blackfish not uncommonly run ashore in large 
numbers. In warm weather they survive only for a few hours when left 


exposed by the tide. 

















Indians of the North Pacific Coast 


By AcNnes JoyNes 


OME\WHERE in the dim long-ago, 
some country or individual chanced 
to touch a secret panel opening into 

of another. Much to his sur 

he found something of inestimable 
value hidden Since then, other 
panels, accidentally touched, have 


the heart 


there. 


secrel 

sprung open to reveal other treasures to 
the astonished eve. A_ real search 
finally began, and now it Is a very 


popul il 


yame, that search- 


iboriginal culture must 
be sought farther south,—in Mexico, 
Central America or Peru 

The unfortunate part of it is that as i 
the southern countries, much of the 
history of the North Pacific Coast 
Indian is lost. The conqueror did not 
spread his ruthiess destruction amongst 
people. It was the perish- 


really interesting 


the northern 


able material in which they expressed 
their genius which was to 
carry much of their history 





Ing fOr treasure-trove in 

other hearts and souls 
Distance seems to lend 

enchantment to the inter- 


est The farther awav a 
heart is, the more it is 


likely to be the object ot 





our search During recent 
vears, however, some people 
have been trving the thrill 
of the game at home. They 





\ into oblivion with its decay. 

\t the present time we 
know from evidence which 
our tireless scientists have 
brought to light, that thev 
constituted a rather flour- 
ishing seafaring culture; 
that they brought the dug- 
out boat to a_ perfection 
never reached by any other 








have been searching for en- 
trance among our next-door 


AGNES JOYNES 


people; that they were dis- 
tinguished by their com- 


neighbours, the aboriginal — yas. bern in Collina. New — modious rectangular wooden 
population of the land. They ducational work for the Red dwellings with massive 
have been trying to find [ross and has contribued — inner structure and outer 
their way back into prehis- variety of subjects shell of well-dressed planks; 
tory to Indian hearts in that they were wood- 
their most primitive form. carvers par excellence. They were 


That would be an easier thing to do if 
aboriginal hearts had ‘“‘beat as one,” 
as we thought in our childhood that they 
did. But we find many different groups 
or ‘nations’ amongst them, each dif 
fering from the others in language, cus 
toms and beliefs. In this article we shall 


attempt no more than to make some 
slight acquaintance with the Indians 
of the British Columbia coast and its 
outlving islands, which comprise the 


greater number of the people who made 
up the prehistoric culture known as that 
of the North Pacific Coast 


Mr. Plinv Earl Goddard, in his book 
on those Indians and their locality, 
states ‘In this verv favourable envi 


onment with its abundant food supply 
grew up since the retreat of 
great Ice Age, a rich and special culture 
quite unlike in most respects, any other 
in aboriginal America.’ —And vet, many 
of us always believed that any 


the last 


have 


unique amongst American aborigines in 
their hereditary aristocracy; in_ their 
pride in family origin and the making 
of their numerous family crests into an 
ornamental column (crest-pole or totem- 
pole) which adorned the grounds in 
front of their homes; in their ruthless 
slave system, their ritualistic ‘‘Winter 
Festivals,’ their love of riches and 
the power to be gained thereby They 
wore little or no clothing except in the 


very coldest weather and went bare- 
footed all the vear round 
Of all the American continent, the 


North Pacific Coast was the best location 
in which to grow up if one’s appetite 
leaned toward fish The finest game 
fishes swarmed the shores and rivers in 
millions. So great was their variety 
hat it is said famine amongst that people 


was almost impossible 
lhe spring and summer catch was pre- 
served skilfully and in immense quanti- 
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and infant 


“Flathead” 


painting by Paul Kane. 


woman, 


tribes, for 
favourite 


of the 
winter use was the 
fish. The mountain goat was also used 
tor tood though the flesh of other animals 
was extracted 


women 
Salmon 


ties bv the 


was usually taboo. Oil 
trom the little fish known as the oolachen, 
for food. It supplied the hydrocarbons 
which their starchless diet lacked, for 
the only vegetable food available con- 
sisted of certain seaweeds and roots and 


bulbs of natural growth 





T he original oan the 


Pringle and Booth photograp! 


who is under head-flattening process. From 
Royal Ontario Museum. 
But man does not live “bv bread 
alone’’ however plentiful it may be 
He gradually comes to think that he 


needs a plate for his bread, knives to cut 
it, ovens for its baking, receptacles in 
which to store it for future use, the easiest 
and surest way to obtain it from the 
hand of nature, and a roof to keep the 
weather away from him while he eats 
How far in the past it is since those 
people first awakened to the responsi- 
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F THE NORTH PACIFIC COAST 





This chest is carved 


the master artist of 


arrangement 





On the left. a ladle 
alder wood. It is 





in low relief with totemic symbols. 
the present day probably could not 


(Original in the Royal Ontario M 


carved from horn. On the right, a dugou 


G 


£ j 


easily seen to re present the beaver. 


Ontario Museum, Toronto.) 


‘ 


the same sy mbols. 


them more artistic 


t ladle carved from 


? 


(Originals in Royal 


10? 
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The 


life, 
since 
about 


bilities of 
how long 
they set 

to make their 
first simple im 
plements to fur- 
nish the where- 
withal of exist- 
ence, we may 
never know. But 
the perfection to 
which they 
brought their 
handiwork, and 
the apparent 
nt ge of 
of it is the 


some 
wonder of the 
present day 
They manu 
factured wood 
into every con- 
venience and 


coastal tribes 
means of catching the 


use 


d 


many 


traps in 


wh ich 


inge nious 


oolachen fish 


National Museum photograph. 


fishing. 
swarmed their 


This 

















Showing 


kee try 


or 


Pringle and Boo 
some of the flexible 
the North Pacific Coast 


th photograph 


Royal Ontario Museum. 


watertight bas- 
Indians. 


In 


trap was one 


shores. 


luxury of their 
lives —excepting 
their cutting im- 
plements which 
were of the usual 


Stone Age ma- 
terial. Thev used 
the giant red 
cedar for their 
dwellings and 
their largest 
dug-out boats; 
vellow cedar, 


spruce and pine 
for smaller boats 
and occasionally 
for dwellings; 
and the more 
easily worked 
alderwood for 
totem-poles, 
food dishes and 
any object upon 
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Showing a part of the massive inner 
Be lla Coola house post. South 
which much carving would be done. 


Che planks for 
by some of the 
tree 


their dwellings—taken 
tribes from the standing 
were procured by wooden wedges, 
stone hammers and ingenuity, 
had worked out a wav to control 
splitting of wood to a straight line 


for they 
the 


structure 


Geological Survey photograph. 


of one of the northern houses. A 
Bentinck Arm, British Columbia. 

Che greatest chief of course alwavs had 
the finest house. The oblong houses of 
the Salish “Flathead” people of the 
southern area, sometimes attained great 
dimensions house found 
bv Mr. George Gibbs just south of the 
Canadian border in 1855, was 


One ancient 


529 teet 
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The inner structure of the above men 
tioned house consisted of 34 pairs of im- 
mense upright timbers, supporting as 
many equally heavy cross-beams. Such 
a house would accommodate many fam 
ilies, the portion assigned to each being 
that between two pairs of puncheons or 
posts. Each has its chimnevless fire and 
a certain amount of privacy was main- 
tained by hanging cedar-bark-fibre mats 

Che outer walls of the dwelling were 
of the dressed planks for which that 
people were famed. They were always 
laid horizontally in the ancient houses, 
overlapping like clapboards and held to 
gether by cedar withes. Double posts 
placed at intervals gave security to the 
whole. The roof, besides answering the 
necessary requirements, must have been 
a rather picturesque affair. It consisted 
of heavy planks hollowed along their 
length by the adze and laid with the 
convex surfaces alternately, up and down 
overlapping slightly at the edges. It was 
of one slight slope, the rear posts being 





No camera could do this wooden rattle only five feet shorter than those of the 

justice. Seen in the collection of the front. 

Royal Ontario Museum, it is a little The dwellings of the Kwakiutls of the 
gem in colour and design. middle area, and of the Haida, Tlingit, 


Tsimshian and allied tribes of the north, 
in length and 60 feet wide. It is worth were built smaller and more nearly 


describing if for no other reason than’ square. Forty by 60 feet was a good 
to dispel the current opinion that all measurement for one of them. It was 
the dwellings of the square 
the northern f- ae — ae houses of the 
aborigines were | North which be- 


came famous for 
their carved de- 
coration, for the 
art of wood- 
carving seems to 


the flimsy stru 
tures of nomad 
peoples. 

The British 
Columbia Coast 
Indianswerenot | 
truly nomadic | 
in their habits 
Thev lived in 
different vill 
during the sum 
mer and winte 


have centred 
amongst the 
Haida of the 
Queen Charlotte 
ives Islands. becom- 
ng less notice- 


able as the area 











months, andthe \ — —— extended north 
outside shell of P , ig ee algal enum and south It 
planks was often See ae ae teeth oak iin annie was the square 
taken trom the eyes and nostrils. The hinged jaw, manipu- houses, too, 
winter houses to lated by a hidden string, opened the mouth. which rang with 
the huts of the Original in Royal Ontario Museum. the ceaseless 
summer villages: round of winter 
but the inner structure of the winter festivities. The inner structure of the 
dwellings, to which they returned each square dwellings, though quite different 
vear, was made to last as long as tough from that of the oblong buildings of the 


red cedar could endure. south, was equally massive and lasting 
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“Two immense posts were erected at 
each end by primitive engineering, 
and at a distance of about. six 
feel apart Heavy cross-beams rest- 
ing upon their tops, extended the 
whole length of the house and a 
short cross-beam joined the two in 
front. The long beams were adzed in 
an artistically fluted design and the 
heavy timbers which upheld them 
were carved in the round or in high 


relief and were painted in the bright 

















ind pleasing colours provided by 
nature’s dves Smaller upright 
posts about the sides determined 
the size of the dwelling. 

The square houses were gabled 
the gabled end fronting the wate 


edge. The front was often painted 
il the spread out-animal design 
ommon amongst that people 


(utside the dwellings of the chiefs 





totem poles lifted thei fretted 
colourful, neddle like height Irom 








30 to 70 feet in the air. Another , 
carved post sometimes was set — ~ National Museum photograph. 
closely against the front of the Woman wearing the labret or lip ornament of 
house and though it the entrance the Haida, Tlingit and Tsimshian tribes of the 
was cul north. Phe Stz¢ of the ornament was re gu- 
The carving extended also to ane Sa ay ee ae 

colossal memorial columns for the dead: smoothness and inlaid with mother-o’- 
to wooden food-dishes and other house- pearl and abalone shells would do credit 
hold utensils; to to an artist of 
war clubs and - ; —_ inv country or 
Shaman’s rattles time 


Had it not 
been for thei 


and many other 
belongings. 


Wooden boxes skill in wood- 
were made for working, the 
the stone-boiling Coast Indians 


never could 
have made 
their dug-out 
boats such a 
marvel of eff 
ciency for wat 
and commerce 
as thev” were. 


or the preserv- 
ing of food, and 
marvellously 
carved and 
painted chests 
were built 

Many of the 
boxes were made 








of one - piece They widened 
board which had the boat to the 
been steamed form of a mod 
under seaweeds Twine-weave basketry hat. Perhaps the most ern vessel by the 
and hot stones interesting piece of their basketry is the hat of use of steam . It 
until it could be twined we ave, decorated with the rank of the was filled with 
bent to rec owners. Original in Royal Ontario Museum. water to which 
tangular form. hot stones were 

Food dishes and lad!es were dug-out, added, and the steam confined by a 


and some of them polished to a satiny covering of cedar-bark mats and seaweed 
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Geological Survey photograph 


Looking north-west at the totem poles, Kitwanga, British Columbia, after their 


restoration 


When the wood had become sufficiently 
flexible, cross-pieces were forced in to 
produce the required width. 

But theclimax of their skill was attained 
in attaching the sections—thwarts, end- 
pieces and sometimes even gunwales to 
their boats. They sewed them securely to 
the vessel witha strong cord of spruce-root 
or cedar-withes, which had been gathered 
at just the proper time and prepared by 
the women of the tribes. No mean seam- 
sters they were, vou will believe, for when 


in 1926. 


the White man first reached their shores 
some of those Indians were making 
voyages 700 and 800 miles from home 
along their coast in those vessels: and 
there is evidence that they had visited 
Asia in their dim prehistory by coasting 
the uncharted North Pacific shores. 
Like the houses, the boats differed 
somewhat in shape in different geog- 
raphical areas. The Haida supplied their 
seagoing dug-outs with high bow and 
stern pieces, primarily to shut out the 
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Geological Survey photograph. 


Memorial column belonging to one of the Eagle families. 


Pacific waves; though they 
idded a barbaric, picturesque touch to 
the vessel which could not have escaped 
the sensibilities of that wierdly artistic 
When finished, the boats closel\ 
esembled in form, the ancient 
In the southern area, 
row of the boat was raised \ll were 
propelled and steered by paddles alone, 
ind manv of them were ornamented by 


riotous 


people 


models 


painting and low relief carving in totemic 


=evmbols. 


Norse 


only the 


\ll torms of boat existed amongst 
them, from the above-mentioned (which 
were often 60 feet in length and capable 
of holding from 50 to 60 men) to the 
frailest, skin-covered skeleton-craft. In 
a strong eight-man dug-out, the Nootka 
of Vancouver Island, with some of their 
neighbours to the south, pursued and 
captured the California gray whale, a 
fishing feat never attempted by any 
other aborigines of the Continent. 
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ar Booth photograpt 
If mde ; ll s-C Ori ¢ d SPOOR f wo rea v-goat hei v. () g yal Ro jal Ointai 
Visese ‘ie. 
\mongst a people using practically no authority as Geo. T. Emmons, to be 


clothing, textiles naturally would not be 


<0 varied as in other places. But of the 


few which they manufactured, some of 
them have achieved fame The raw 
material of their textile manufacturing 
too, if we except the famous Chilkat 


blanket and certain strong cords made of 
sinews, was of wood Their 
fishing nets, basketry, the scant 
clothing of the southern tribes was made 
nettle-fibres, spruce 
each in its propel 


animal 
even 


ot wood-fibre 


roots, cedar-bark, et« 
place 
(Ine form of basketry known as the 


twined weave, and which by the wavy ts 
said to have been found nowhere else in 


the world, is considered by such an 


most aesthetically beauti 
It was made of a 


imongst the 
ful of any in the world 
fine cord produced from spruce roots, and 
was woven so skilfully as to be water- 
tight, for the baskets were to serve as 
receptacles for water or for the stone 
boiling of food 

Phe Chilkat blanket, which was woven 
of mountain-goat wool and by the finger 
weaving process, is one of the marvels of 
primitive looms. Its symbolic design 
was drawn by the men and woven by the 
women in colours of metallic blue and 
vellow, with black and white. It took 
years in the making, was owned only by 
the wealthiest chiefs, and worn only upon 
the greatest ceremonial occasions. This 
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Pringle and Booth photograph 

Vasked medicine dance, painted by Paul Kane. The artist was obliged to make 

apid pe neil sketches while amongst the Indians and to paint trom them when he 

eturned home. And though the pictures may not be correct in every detail, 

there is no doubt that they give an ¢ rcellent portrayal of the life as he found it. 

The central figure s wearing one of the Chilkat blankets. Original paimting in 
Royal Ontario Museum. 

















a - gs 3 Pringle and Booth photograph. 
The Chilkat blankets, masterpieces of primitive weaving, were made by women 


of the Chilkat tribes, a branch of the Tlingit Indians of northern British Columbia. 
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At the left 


3 an 


the twined 
was mace 
‘hilkats, a 
branch of the Tlingit 
Indians, who seem 
to have excelled al 
thers in 
irts. at least. 

It is not necessar\ 
n this article t 
with the cus- 
toms of the people 
nanv of them seem 
very repulsive, or it 


a> well as 
basketry 
bv the ( 


leal 


the least childish. to 


ivilized man: the 
ontorting of the 
eads of the tribes 


f the southern and 
middle districts 
a token of rank; the 
ideous lip-orna 
ment of the womer 
f the North; the 
gambling; the boast 
f wealth 


in their 





those two 


rampbpte of 


the ancient structure 


the north. 


inner 








Pringle and Booth photograp! 
vatertight box for the 
food by the stone-boiling 
of food. 


Muse un. 


(Jne-p ce, 
‘ooking of 
for 


Royal 


process, or 


Original n 


j 


storage 
Ontario 


of 





the 


square ho ‘ses of 


‘““my-Pa-is-stronget 
than-vours” kind ot 
way. We need touc! 
upon their religious 
beliefs and thei: 
family-origin myths 
only that 
they were perpetu 
ated in the memories 
of the younger gen 
erations by very 
realistic dramatic 
acting during the 
ceremonial festivals 
which filled the 
winter months. 
Chere could be no 
better form of teach 
ing, particularly 
amongst a 
who, far as 
know, had not 
veloped writing be 
vond the pic ture 
stage; and who had 
not carried 


to state 


per ple 
sO we 


de 


that 

















NORTH 


INDIANS OF THI 





rmfar intoconnected narrative. 
the extent of thet 
writing we cannot be ce: 
was usually carved upon wood 
decaved 


(I 


picture 
tain, for 


long sin - 


has 
few connected picture-nal 


which 
he 
itives known to exist to-day, are 
und upon totem-poles 
where the family origin narrative 


mostly 


is been carved 

But whatever the need for the 
cting, they to pertorm, 
ind rehearsing and preparation 
were made with great care. They 
ir lives in perfecting the 


loved 


“pent the 
performance, even as the people 
{f Oberammergau, sofar removed 

every respect, have spent 
perfecting thei 


White people who 


heir lives in 


Passion Play 


ive seen and are thus able to 
idge, tell us that the West 
ist acting’ was a marvel of 
iMate irt 
Here their wood-ca Vine Cane 
to play, tor the impersonation 
| supernatural ancestors, in the 
rm of man, bird or beast, re 
red masks; whistles, bv whicl 
rd o1 inimal calls could be pri 
ced; Shaman’'s rattles and 
v other devices All of these - 
Beautifully j 
were carved in wood and pel mathas o’-pear! 
ips nowhere did their skill cient sculptor 


sculpture attain greater height nto this anin 
their ceremonial masks Original 
Human emotions were uncannily 
ived i! some. ol thei inimal taced 





Pringle and Booth photograph 
Ceremonial mask representing a_ beaver. 
Strong copper incisors are shown. The crest- 
hats represented here, are amongst some of the 
finest sculpture of the northern tribes. Orig- 
inal in Royal Ontario Museum. 

















t a I nh pm gra 
v0lished dish. inlaid wit 
and aba One she S The a? 
who could carve siuci expresstt 
ral race, ras ¢ master hai 
Roy Ontar Museum. 
masks, and in those representing 
man, even portraiture seems 


have been accomplished at times 


The Winter Festivals ' 
which all the ritualistic act 
ing was done, were in honou: 


+ 


of various events important 
the family life; the birth of a sor 


his coming of age, his initiatior 
into one of the various secret 
societies of the tribe, marriage 


death, the raising of a totem-pole 
betore a new house, or a memoria 
column to the dead,—all these 
and many others called for pot- 
latch and festival. Whatever thei: 
actual date, the celebration was 
reserved for the winter when 
there was sure to be plenty of 
spare time and tons of preserved 
food on hat d 
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One of the numerous 
log cabins along the ski trail 
where skiers may rest and 


refresh themselves at Murray 


Bay. 




















A Prehistoric River of Ontario 


By Cyrit W. Knicut and Georce M. THomson 


N 
south-western peninsula of the prov- 
ince of Ontario, including that part 
f the country between Lakes Huron and 


what is generally known as the 


Erie, there flows the winding Thames 
River It runs through of the 
most prosperous and beautiful agricul 
tural parts of Canada, and empties into 
Lake St. ¢ 


one 


lai 


In certain parts of its course the rive 
is eroded the overburden of soil, and 
has exposed to view flat-lving beds of 
mestone of extraordinary purity. These 
mestones are known to geologists as 
Devonian in age At the village of 
Beachville, about five miles 
uth-west of the city. of CYRIL \ 
Wor “istock the limestone ersity, 
certain beds is practi a 
ally pure calcium carbonate soo ee 
calcite), and the material 
(» 


is being quarried in a large 


way. Its purity has permit 


nae a ee | . ma Te . 
ed a geological romance to rom the Car 
} ~ J W Offic s 
e recorded as anengraving jy) oes 
upon its surface; and has w Direc 

: , . e(;ypsum I 
ilso led to the establishment Tinted 
of a modern and impor 

tant industry, supplving great tonnages 


of calcium in various forms to chemical, 


metallurgical, building and many other 
industries 
During the course of his duties in 


connection with operations at the quarry 
at Beachville the junior author noted 
some curious and striking examples of 
erosion in the limestone bed-rock. These 
erosion forms have been extraordinarily, 
well preserved by a covering of sand and 
vravel, 10 or 20 feet in thickness, which 
has been removed from time to time as 
quarrving operations advanced, reveal- 


ing an ancient prehistoric river bed 
The presence of this old river valley 
was first noted by F. B. Taylor during 
his studies of glacial moraines in this 
region Mr. Tavlor named the river 
Crease River’’. He believed it to be 
the glacial precursor of the modern 
Thames River 


The main purpose of this article is to 
place on record photographs of what 
to the authors as amongst the 
examples of the result of rivet 


appeat 
finest 





erosion in limestone beds to be seen 
anywhere in the’ world Quarrying 
operations are, unfortunately, contin 
ually destroving this bed-rock of the 


ancient river: and it is therefore felt that 
now is an opportune time to publish the 
photographs which, it may added 
were taken by the authors in the autum! 


be 


of the vear 1929. Had it not been for the 
removal of the sand and gravel oOvel 
burden by the operating company, thus 
exposing to view this prehistoric rivet 
bed, these photographs could neve 
have been taken 
It would appear that the purity ol 
the limestone has made 
JRNIGHE unusually susceptible to sol 
aes tor Gane ution by the action of small 
te pb rovincia’ quantities of carbonic acid 
ng that position in the river water; and that 
Consulting such chemical erosion partly 
accounts for the curious 
THOMSON forms imposed on the rocks 
a Canne as illustrated in the accom 
oe ao panying photographs. Of 
f Researé course the ordinary agen 
1e & Alabastine : 
Limited cies of river erosion plaved 
their part—we refer to 
the wearing down of the bed-rock by 
the constant scratching and attrition 
of sand and gravel which are forced 
along the bottom of the river by the 
current 
The direction of the river's flow is 


/ 


clearly shown, not by relative elevations 
but by well-defined examples of nature's 
handiwork —‘‘stream-line’’ forms. At 
the lowest parts of the stream bottom, or 
the areas subjected to quickest current, 
many rock knolls occur elevated from 
a few inches to several feet above the 
river bottom. These elevated rock forms 
are illustrated in the photographs, their 
shape invariably taking the form similar 
to a comet and its tail, an almost perfect 
half-circle forming the nose resisting the 
river current, and the tail tapering from 
the half-circle almost toaknife-edge. Man 
has found from long experience how to 
shape a body with almost perfect 
‘“stream-line’’, but nature has furnished 
many such examples, amongst which are 
those occurring in the old river valley 
near Beachville 
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The ancient bed of the “Crease River.”’ photographed after the removal of ti 
overburden. <A series of semicircular “stream-line” erosion forms are show? 


the foredgro ind near the hat. The river flowed from right to left (west cara 


























Pitted surface of limestone in bed-rock of “Crease River.” 











\ PREHISTORIC RIVER OF ONTARIO 




















, . , , ’ «nn ” _ 
De fail of erosion grooves y mestone hed-rock of “Crease Rive ,. The screen 


P 7 0. 7 , _ ee ‘ 
showing heuond he smal Knoll reveals its semi-circular nose. 














The deep, irregular erosion grooves may be noted in the foreground; while in the 
background may be scen the beds of sand and gravel wkich it was necessary to 


remove before the ancient river bed was brought to light and photographed. 
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Grooves and pitted surtaces in limeston 


photographed after the removal of 


partly due to chemical action, small quantities of carbonic acid in the 
of the 


causing the solution 

The river bottom in which these 
notable erosion forms have been pres- 
erved has a width of at least 800 feet 


at the Beachville quarry as disclosed 
by quarrying operations. And judging 
from the sides of the valley where rock 
is known to exist_the width is possibly 
1,000 feet. How much wider it may 
have been cannot be ascertained at. the 


Q »~ Os aT ye 
or ae 
a pe dh. S 


‘ 


in the ancient valley of “Crease River, 
overburden. These curious erosion forms are 
river water 


pure limestone. 


present time on account of the heavy 
overburden. The present actual width 
of the Thames River itself is only about 
60 feet. 

The authors desire, in conclusion, to 
thank the officials of the operating 
company for their courtesy in allowing 
them to place on record these briet 
observations and photographs. 




















Changing Angola 


By Bernarp G. RapDLey 


NE day in the year 1855 a very sick 
Britisher landed trom 
the outskirts of St. Paul de 

Loanda, the leading city of Angola or 
Portuguese West Africa, and presented 
is credentials to the British 
stationed there, announcing that he had 
me from the Transvaal. He had passed 
through a section of equatorial 
\frica previously quite unknown and 
nexplored, and was the first European to 
enter that huge territory now known as 
Rhodesia. A few weeks later he returned, 


a Canoe on 


consul! 


yreat 


nd completed his historic journey of 
exploration by crossing 
\frica and emerging at the BERNARD 
nouth of the Zambesi. His 
ime was David Living 
stone a we te. 
\ hundred years ago the orld.” apne 
western half of North Amer J 
ca was likewise a_ little- 


known land. The great cities of Seattle 
ind Vancouver were glades in the forest, 
the men destined to build them were still 
it school. But in 1855 the interior of 
\frica was so much a closed book that 
maps of that period still showed such 
fabulous places as the ‘‘Mountains of the 
Moon”; cartographers still depended on 
the legend and the words, ‘“‘Country of 
John”, to fill up the blanks in 


Prester 
their maps of the mysterious ‘‘Dark 
Continent’. Ignorance of the 
bilities of that continent was 
found that the worst land-grabbing na- 
tions of Europe had hardly begun to turn 
their attentions there, remaining content 
with strips of unhealthy coast; and vast 
areas of productive land owned no more 
protection than was afforded by the 
spears of native chieftains. The principal 
value of Africa had been its ability to 
supply an inexhaustable number of slaves, 
and the settlements which stood precar- 
iously along the coast originated mainly 
for that profitable purpose. 

Once Loanda, the capital of the 
Portuguese settlements on the west coast 
south of the Equator, depended entirely 
on the slave trade. Its fort sheltered 
Heets of fast craft awaiting live cargoes to 
take to the plantations of North and 


px SSI - 


pro- 


So) 


187 





South America; its merchants owed the 
wealth and prosperity to the slave cara- 
vans which the Arab dealers brought 
down from the Congo. From the date ot 
Angola's first colonization by the Portu 
guese at the beginning of the 16th century 
the coast had carried a highly unsavour 
reputation 

In 1830 the slave trade 
criminal by law and was suppressed 
St. Paul de Loanda., its great fort, and the 
stone palaces of the Portuguese dons lost 
their excuse for existence, and the trade 
of the once prosperous city fell to such a 


became 


degree that when Living 

RADLEY stone arrived the harbou: 

oo «© Was empty and the streets 
he-w almost deserted. 

"Roof of the The explorations of Speke 


Moffat, and Livingstone 
drew upon Africa the atten 
tions of the European pow 
ers, and in 1880 the scramble for Africa 
had begun. Those nations with coasta 
settlements woke up, and lay claim t 
the hinterlands to which previously they 
had given no thought whatever. Explor 
ation and trading parties pushed slowl\ 
deeper into the interior to discover more 
about the value of these arm-chair con 
quests, and a period of development be 
gan, intensified as the true possibilities ot 
Central Africa, were realized. 

In comparison with its natural wealth 
the development of Angola has been slow 
The low, coastal belt was so unhealthy 
that the leisurely-minded Portuguese in 
the small cities along it had all they 
could do to maintain themselves, without 
bothering much about the regions which 
lay beyond the strip of malarious desert 
which formed the only known part of the 
province. Loanda had stagnated for 
50 years, Benguela_ similarly; 
seemed to be no reason for hoping for any 
good out of the unknown lands to the 
eastward of them. Then in 1901 some of 
the richest mining fields in the world were 
discovered in Northern Rhodesia, and it 


there 


became necessary to find a cheap outlet 
to the sea for the copper and tin which 
they produced in such abundance. 
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Native woman of the Mbunda tribe. 


All serious development in Angola 
dates from thisevent It was found that 
the nearest and most feasible route to 
ean transportation lav in a railway 
rom the mines to the Atlantic at a point 
1 few hundred miles south of St. Paul de 
Loanda 

The cost of this railway for the com 
pleted portion is estimated to be about 
$60,000,000 
annot be estimated, so far reaching are 
the good effects of cheap communication 
n an undeveloped pastoral and agricul- 
tural country The tracks have now 
eached the eastern frontier and are 


The return to the colony 


Northern Angola. 


ibout to be carried out into Belgian 
Congo to connect with the line being 
built from Rhodesia Angola has a 


seaboard of 800 miles, and itsdepth is an 
equalnumber of miles Through its 
centre now passes a modern railway, so 
that it is possible to enjoy Pullman com- 
fort in the very centre of equatorial 
\frica 

This railway, the Benguela Railway, 
forms an important unit of the proposed 
Cape-to-Cairo railway, which was the 
dream of Cecil Rhodes. As his plan first 
stood the rails were to pass througk 
Kenva, Uganda, Tanganvika, and the 
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, . 
River. 


some extent on 


Man i of the 


irrigation cai 


Sudan, but. the necessity of finding 
vaaving freight has brought about an 
mportant change in the contemplated 
oute. It is no longer planned to carry 
the track entirely through British ter 
itory, and when completed, as surely it 
will be one day, 
mining districts of Belgian Congo, the 
elebrated Katanga At the moment 
(entral Africa is more concerned with an 
utlet to the Atlantic than with access to 
the Cape or the Mediterranean, and the 
ine through Angola serves this purpose 
Most fortunately it pierces a land which 
ould very well supply the freight require 
nents of several such railways 

A short distance northwards, as dis- 
tances go in continents, lies that cele- 
brated country where our old friend, 
[rader Horn, was lately on the rampage, 
lealing, so he tells us, in ivory, apes, and 
ther curious articles of African com- 
merce. Until a few years ago all that he 
has described in the Kameruns might 
have been found in Angola, for what lay 
beyond the belt of desert along the sea 
shore nobody really knew. A few swift 





it will pass through the 








; } ) 
plantations re denendent t 


that if the 


foreground, 


Quanza and Kunene 
came down from the interior, and formed 
indifferent and malarious highways for 
the commerce in rubber and oil nuts 
Down them came canoes loaded wit! 
produce of this type, and after 1830 these 
things made the staple business of the 
derelict cities of St. Paul de Loanda and 
Benguela. No ships other than Portu- 
guese came into the harbours, and the 
Portuguese and the world at large 
generally understood that all Angola 
was desert or fever-ridden forest, in 
penetrable and sultry. 

In the Mossamedes district, whic} 
formed the sanitarium of the seaports 
there had settled a few small colonies of 
Boers, migrants from the Cape and the 
Transvaal, owning and operating vast 
cattle ranches; and in the remote high- 
lands of Cubango their example had bee: 
followed by a few enterprising Portu- 
guese, who had built up fortunes in cattle 
but lacked a market for their produce 
But to reach so far into the land in- 
volved the prospective settler in serious 
risk of death from malaria in the un- 


rivers such as the 
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The Be nguela Railway on fs way through mountainous country to the Central 


} , , 
Plateau of ingola, 6,000 feet ahove sea level. 








= 











The Catumbela River, showing in the distance the one span bridge which carries 
the Jenguela Railway over the river. This is the largest one span bridge in 
Y / { 
lfrica. 











CHANGING 


healthy lower reaches of the rivers which 
were the only highways 

from Loanda a short length of railway 
runs to the high interior 
coul and this railway, which enjovs 
the reputation of being one of the most 
\frica with 
the new one from Bengeula, have alread, 
ted a great influence on the colony 


the edge of 
trv, 
together 


expensive owns 


C\NCI 

meets : 

\\herever railways go they produce 
rade and as the tracks wound their 
wav into the heart of Angola, much 


fertile and virgin land, lying undeveloped 


owing to its inaccessibilitv, was opened 


* 


aid 
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ANGOLA 19] 
of the country take readily to motor- 
bus services. Many of the landed gentry 
have lately dec ided Lo economize Ol 
harem expenses in order to afford motor 
but not to such an extent as would 
warrant an intensive campaign by the 
car salesmen. 

The scenery of Angola is not entirel\ 
tropical, for it is only along the coast that 
equatorial conditions are to be found 
Bevond the breakers of the Atlanti 
there is a wide band of mangrove swamp 
intersected by muddy creeks, watche 
over by pelicans and strange sea fow! 


Caf&s, 











Motor These 


roads act 


as feede rs to new rail across the 


road in Angola. way 

colony. There are 15.000 miles of good motor roads ii ingola. 
up. and the trade of the country in Farther inshore the swamps trail off into 
creased so rapidly that funds became desert and scrub bush, and the only thing 


ilable through normal taxation to 
build tine roads to act as feeders to the 
main lines of communication Scenes 


such as we usually associate with Central 
\frica are, therefore, rapidly disap 
pearing. The lonely explorer, following 
his line of porters down the trails in the 
rest is to-dav in some danger of being 
down by 
photographed in his remotest haunts by a 


Ford car, or of being 


party of interested globe trotters; for 
there are now in Angola about 15,000 
ies of Food roads Phe dusky natives 


cultivated is the oil palm, from which is 
extracted the oil used in the mar 

ufacture of the best Fifty miles 
from the coast the land begins to rise 
terraces of luxurious vegetation and wild 
scenery to the level of the great interior: 
plateau, and this is the most productive 
district of the province. Sugar and sisa 
are the principal crops and many thou- 
sands of tons of each are produced by 
the various companies now engaged it 
industries Here, 


the 


s ap 


these too, 18 to he 


found best huntu and it is of 


~% 
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Natives milling grain in Angola. 


Maize is the staple food of the inhabitants, and 


the crop is also grown with a view to export through the new port of Lobito Bay. 


kind worthy of the attention of the most 
exacting big game hunters, for 10 vears 
ago these parts could not be reached in 
anv way but on foot, and they are still 
ilmost untouched. There roams in these 


forests every creature worth boasting 
ibout, and the big game expedition 
which has spent a few months in these 
forested slopes has grown tired of 


slaughter by the time it returns to civilli- 


zation. In every stream are herds of 
hippopotami, in every pool there are 
hungry crocodiles; lions, leopards, ele- 


phants, and rhinoceros are still numerous 
enough to form a nuisance 

Once the railway tracks have wound 
ip through the foothills and circled 
ound the bases of the peaks to the 
elevation of the plateau, the whole 
-ountry takes on an altogether different 
~haracter. The forests are gone, and in 
their place is a wide expanse of rolling 


plain. This is the High Veldt of Angola 
and on it depends the prosperity of the 
Angola now being developed Phe 
average height of this plateau is 5,000 
feet, and its temperate plain- 
stretch right the country t 
the Congo border, where the land falls 
away to form the Congo basin, malariou- 
and humid. These vast plains are quite 
suitable for European settlement, and 
since the advent of the railway many 
important trading stations have sprung 
up to supply the wants of Angola's 
native population, the bulk of whicl 
lives up here. Pleasant names, such as 
Bela Vista and Vila Nova, are now 
almost as numerous as the utterly un 
pronounceable native names. 

So cheap is land on this plateau, and so 
anxious is the Portuguese Government to 
see its colony prosper, that it is possible 
after a mere formality of payment to 


cool, 


across 
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‘btain huge land concessions for 
purpose of farming or cattle 
It is quite ordinary to find a cattle ranch 


of 125.000 


anching 


this being the area 
granted free for that purpose. Such vast 
acreage as this is eminently suited for 
cattle ranching, and Angola will perhaps 
one day become the Argentine of Africa 
Already there is a large export, many 
thousand head being shipped yearly to 


acres, 


Europe. Straight farming is appar ently 
also a profitable venture, for mai 
sisal fibre, sugar, rice, and even oe 


temperate zone crops as wheat, oats, and 
barley, are grown in great quantities, so 
that these things form the bulk of the 
cargoes loaded at the terminal ports 
This High Veldt region is one of the 
most charming in the world. As far as 
the eye can see there are rolling hills and 
park land, with many wild streams to 
water the meadows. At night during the 
winter months it can be extremely cold, 
with frost as close to the equator as six 
degreessouth. Insummercomesthe rainy 
and a bountiful rainfall restores 
the air 


season, 
the grasses to vivid green; 


is Si 





7 7 
ardens at Benguela. 


fresh and invigorating at this altitude 
that it dithcult for the traveller t 
appreciate that this is Equatoria 
Africa 

Any doubt as to whereabouts is re- 


moved, however, by sight of the natives 
who are Bantu-Negroid. The plateau is 
rather sparsely populated, Angola in the 
old days having been frequently sul 

jected to raids from warlike tribes in the 


north, and been drained repeatedly to 
meet the demands of the slave trade 
The total population of the whole 


country is about 4,000,000. 

Amid desert, tropical forest, and hig 
plateau there is no scene as entertaining 
as that to be found in any native village 
of Angola. Africa is a weird continent 
but there is nothing in it as weird as its 
inhabitants. In Angola the negro se 
not been touched by civilization, and is t 
be seen in his aboriginal condition. 

The two mrp ag tribes are the 
Ba Kongo and t Mbunda, the I: tte: 
inhabiting the central districts. In the 
southern extremes of the colony there are 


several tribes of Bushmen, but thev are 
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neral cw of one of the great farming estates now being de veloped, 


’ , 
tomer ( the coastal margqmal mountains o 
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the 


Atlantic. 
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1 citrus farm on the Angola High 
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The hair of 


0 Oo form a coirtrure 


nlv a branch of the nomad tribes of the 
Kalahari and Bechuanaland. In the 
early davs of the Portuguese rule, when 
Paulo Diaz, son of the celebrated 
Bartholomew Diaz, was Governor, and 
the foundation of the slave trade was 
eing laid, the Jesuits succeeded in 
partial control of the natives, and a sur- 
vival of their Christianity isto be found in 
the high regard the natives, especially 
the Ba-Kongo, have for the crucifix. 
which is considered a particularly potent 
fetish charm. and figures largely in the 
eremonies of their fetishism. An amus- 
ng relic of the Portuguese conquerors is 
to be found in the habit the Ba-Kongo 
ive of dubbing one another Don or 
Dona 
\way from the mangrove swamps and 
malarious rivers the Angolan is tall and 


stalwart. The Portuguese have had no 
asv task to gain supremacy, and as 
recently as 1904 an entire punitive ex- 


Angolan negroes is sometimes built up with the aid of 
re markable 


mn ud and palm 


for originality and odour. 


peditionary force of Kuropeans was wiped 
out by one of the warlike tribes in the 
countrv at the back of Mossamedes 
But the pursuits of the natives are 
normally agricultural and pastoral, and 
even the fighting tribes are normall\ 
peaceable. Because the population is 
sparse, scattered over forest and plain 
wherever the land is specially fertile or 
offers natural protection against raiding 
enemies, missionaries have not been able 
to make the efforts or achieve the results 
possible in other parts of the world, and 
the tailoring business remains one of the 
least important of the national industries 
For decoration the natives depend on 
their hair, which is commonly built 
up in a mixture of palm oil and mud to 
form a coiffure remarkable for originality 
and odour 

St. Pau! de Loanda, though for cen- 
turies the seat of trade and government 


under the Portuguese founders of the 
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colony, has never been the most pros- 
perous city. In the foothills a hundred 
miles to the eastwards of Loanda stand 
the ruins of Sao Salvador, a walled city 
built in the early 16th century, but now 
in a state of ruin and desolation. The 
massive walls have been pulled down t 
find stone for a few miserable Govern 
ment buildings, and the great cathedra 
is overgrown by the forest. The stone 
houses of the Portuguese adventurers are 
deserted. But this city was once a 
centre of trade with the Arab caravans 
and its ruins could tell gruesome stories 
if they could give up their secrets. 

With the completion of the Benguela 
Railway, Loanda is destined to lose its 
prominence in the colony's affairs. Anew 
city, Huambo, on the edge of the plateau 
opposite Benguela will be made the seat 
of government and the railway’s head- 
quarters as soon as the accommodatior 
can be provided. Benguela, never a 
thriving place, has also been ousted from 
its importance, for the railway terminus 
has been placed a few miles north of that 
city, where a deep and sheltered harbour 
has been dredged to accommodate the 
busy traffic soon expected to enliven the 
affairs of the colony. This is Lobito Bay 
and through it will pass the consign- 
ments of copper, cobalt, and nickel from 
Rhodesia. It is also expected that those 
small, mysterious, heavy boxes, in 
which bullion is shipped from the Rand, 





























































The Town Hall of Benguela. 
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At Lobito Bay. Drying fish for salting. The sea fishing is good all along the 
coast of Angola. 
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Brick making in Angola. 
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The Caprollo River where it is crossed by the Zuileuge-Mondombe road. It runs 
over pinkish sedimentary rock and through a country of great beauty. 


will often be seen on the quays, for the 
shorter route offered by the new railway 
will materially decrease the loss of 
interest alwavs suffered while gold is in 
transit from one country to another 

Che city of Lobito Bay stands on a 
long spit, and still exists more in the 
imaginations of those who plan Angola’s 
development than in reality. But the 
plans have been drawn, some of the 
quays built, and already there is frequent 
communication with Europe by a fine 
service of Portuguese liners. One day a 
fine citv will stand here beside the 
pounding surf of the Atlantic, and con- 
trol the trade of the prosperous hinter- 
land. The future of the new railway is a 
bright one, and its tracks are destined to 
be numbered amongst the great com- 
mercial arteries of the world All 
Rhodesia will travel by this route on its 
journeys to and from Europe and 
America, for it saves a matter of 2,000 


miles, half of which would have to be 
made by train 

Portugal has for lack of funds long 
neglected its most valuable colony. 
Until the end of last century the exis- 
tence of the great farming plateau of 
cental Angola was almost unknown, and 
the colonists fought the deathly coast 
swamps and desert when they might have 
enjoyed temperate conditions and greater 
wealth had they adventured a few hun- 
dred miles into the interior. But the 
initiative has been given, and by British 
capital the colony has been opened up to 
trains and motor cars. Portugal, the 
Mother Country, has now realized that 
she owns one of the most promising parts 
of Africa. 

Angola is like Nigeria. Those who are 
sceptical of what may be done need look 
no farther than to the neighbouring 
Nigeria if they would see to what point 
progress may reach under competent 
control within the next few vears 
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Toes Straight Ahead 


EFT foot! R 
lale—over | 
roads as well as indoors, they have carrie 

ju millions of steps. If you want them to ca 


ght foot! Up hill and dow: 
" 


lard pavements and count! 


yu several more millions of steps in comfort, a 
ttle time will be well spent considering that 
arve us bit of anatomu engineering, your OW! 
toot 
And those healthy little feet of your childrer 
keep them strong as they are now by giving vour 
boys and girls the right kind of shoes and by 
teaching them to walk softly like an Indian —wit! 
toes straight ahead 
Unless all of the twenty-six bones in the foot are 
kept in their proper places, the long arch whic! 
extends from heel to great toe, or the short arc} 
icross the ball of the foot, may weaken, sag or fall 
Pain in the foot, leg or other parts of the body 
vill follow pressure of displaced bones against 
sensitive nerves 


Stubborn cases of headache, backache, continues 
fatigue poor <¢ irculation, indigestion, unruly 
erves, spinal disorders, neuritis, rheumatism or 


main often mistaken for kidney trouble may have 


their origin in the feet. Kept strong and well 
neither tilted out of proper position nor cramped 
by ill-fitting shoes, your foot is a sturdy support 


} 


Send for the booklet ‘Standing Up to Life’ which t 


. }} > octing > > 
of wntelitigent corrective foot exe 


But even if it has been badlv used 


4 spe i = 
ay, by prescribing toot exercises or scientificall 
onstructed shoes, restore it t i full measure 


usefulness 

VWisuse (toes pointed out 

Disuse (lack of exercise 

Abuse (wearing improperly fitted shoes 

these cause not only temporary foot miseries but 
also fallen arches and other serious injuries 

Do you stand and put your full weight first o1 
one foot, then on the other when buying new 
shoes ? Your foot is longer when you are standing 
than when you are sitting 

Shoes should have a straight inner edge and 
should be large enough to permit the toes to lie 
flat. And most important—the sole of the shoe 
under the ball of vour foot, should not round 
down in the center or bend up at the sides. If it 
does, the short arch may be forced down and 
flattened by your weight Feel the inside of the 
shoe to make sure that the sole is not lower i: 
the middle than at the sides 

When a foot is unable to carry its load uncon 

plainingly, knees, hipsand spine suffer. Astraight 
body, having good posture, is rarely found above 
weakened or distorted feet 


is now lo overcome many fool troudles Dy mean 
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RDERS AND ID IRIES ABOUT BOOKS REVIEWED HERE SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Arabian Peak and Desert. By Ameen Two Years of Nationalist China B 
Rihani. London: Constable and Com- M.T. 2. Tyau. Shanghai: Kelly and 
pany. Toronto: The Macmillan Com- Walsh. 1930. 
pany of Canada. 1930 In his Preface to this comprehensive 
:' history of the Chinese Republic during 
Syrian by birth, and American by  ¢he ast two years. Dr. Tvau. on behalt 


idoption, Mr. Rihani has already won 
fame as a traveller in Arabia, some of 
his experiences having been embodied 
in two previous books, ‘‘Around the 
Coasts of Arabia’’ and ‘Ibn Sa’oud of 
Arabia’. In the present work he de- 
scribes, with skill, sympathy and hum- 
yur, a journey from Aden, on the Persian 
Gulf, to San’a, the capital of Al-Yaman, 
in Arabia, and down to Hudaidah, on 
the Red Sea. Mr. Rihani tells us much 
ibout this little-known land and _ its 
liberty-loving and fanatical people, their 
manners and customs, their art and lit- 
erature, their conservatism and profound 
distrust of strangers. Not the least in- 
teresting is his account of their astute 
and far-sighted ruler the Imam of the 
Zaidis 


= :, » 23 , , 
Forest Life and Adventures in the Malay 


Archipelago. By Dr. Eric Myjoberg. 
London: George Allen and Unwin. 
1930 12,6. 


Wanderings in the primeval forests of 
Borneo, by a Swedish naturalist who 
combines a wide, first-hand knowledge of 
the fauna and flora of the largest of the 
Malay islands, with an equally compre- 
hensive knowledge of the amazing region 
in which they are found, and of its 
human inhabitants, all of which he 
presents to the reader in the manner of 
an admirable story-teller. We hear of 
the orang-utang and the _ proboscis- 
monkey, of the goat-antelope, the most 
timid mammal on earth, of the pangolin, 
1 living ant-trap, of the gorgeous argus- 
oheasant, of edible birds’ nests, dear to 
(hinese stomachs, of the king-cobra and 
the Sumatra python, of flying frogs and 
that walk on land and climb 
trees, of that incredible flower Rafflesia, 
tf the growing of tobacco, coffee and tea 
ind the gathering of camphor and rubber. 
Also the book is very completely 
llustrated 


tishes 


of his Nationalist associates, asks the 
sympathy and good-will of the outside 
world. No fair-minded person can offe 

anything less. In these 500 pages are 
set forth a brief history of the Nationalist 
Movement in China, the and 
organization of the Kuomintang, the 
organization and functions of the present 
Government. The latter is int 
very fully, under the various heads of 
Home Affairs, Foreign Relations, Army 

Navy, Finance, Agriculture and Mining 
Industry, Commerce and Labour 

Education, Communications, Public 
Health, Mongolian and Tibetan Affairs 
Opium Suppression, Famine Relief. Ds 

Tyau reminds us that what has bee 

accomplished has been under extremely, 
adverse conditions, but he and_ his 
people are confident that ‘“‘factors that 
make for unity and solidarity, for prog 

ress, for enlightenment and prosperity 

must triumph eventuaily.” 

* * 


* 


history 


gone 


* 


Czecho-Slovakia. By Cliwe TJlolland 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Com pa nN 
1931. $2.50. 


Both to those who wish to know some 
thing about this interesting and pic- 
turesque Republic, and to those who may 
be fortunate enough to visit it, Mr 
Holland’s compact little volume will 
prove invaluable. Most of us must 
confess to a rather complete lack of 
knowledge of this young commonwealth 
of Central Europe—voung as a Republic 
but ancient in the history of its parts 
whose very names are suggestive of 
daring deeds and romantic possibilities 
Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, Slovakia. 
Ruthenia. It is a land of mountains, 
forests, lakes and valleys, of ancient 
towns and castles and monasteries, and 
of an ambitious and hard-working people 
who are applying modern ideas to the 
development of their country. The book 
is illustrated with a number of excellent 
pictures and a map. 
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\/odern Canada By Ilarper Cory 
London: William Heinemann Limited 
1930. 10 6 


lhe purpose of this book is to offer an 
accurate and authentic account of the 
( anada of to-day The author modestly 
disclaims anything more than an attempt 
fo present an elementary account of the 
Dominion, but he has been at great 
check his facts from official 
Physical and climatic conditions 
dealt with, also Population, 
\griculture, Forests and 
the Fur Trade, Fish- 
Resources, Water Power, 
Manufactures, Trade and Commerce, 
Transportation, Aviation, Recreation, 

final chapter with the 


pains to 
sources 

are briefly 
‘,overnment, 
Industries, 
«ries, Mineral 


forest 


and a dealing 


Provinces. On the whole a_ useful 
handbook 
The Persians. Sir E. Denison Ross. 


Press. Toronto: 


Oxford: Clarendon 
1931. $1.50. 


Oxford University Press. 


In this little book the author 
attempted, with success, to ‘‘make Persia 
more of a reality to the general reader 
and to give him that familiarity with its 
history and geography which will enable 
him to think of Persia, not as some 
strange remote land, but as one as real 
ind living as any country nearer home.” 
One could wish that several other little 
known countries might find as competent 
ind readable interpreters 


has 


Albert B. Armitage 
Philip and Son 


old Lands By 
London: George 
1931. Sd 


Captain Armitage, in this latest vol 
ime of the New-Prospect Series, man- 
iges to get into 68 pages a very readable 
iccount of the experiences of the North 
Polar Expedition of 1894-7, of which he 
was second in command. The booklet 
covers the voyage to Franz Josef Land, 
a Polar winter, sledging in the Arctic, 
a boat journey, and other incidents of 
the,long and eventful journey. It is 
llustrated with pictures and maps 

* ~ * 


Smily’s Summer Guide. Toronto. 1930 


50 cls. 


A useful source of information, tor 
ourists or others, on the many delight- 
ful spots in Ontario where one may rest 

fish, paddle or play golf, for a con 
sideration. 


Vancouver. <A Life: 1757-1798. By 
George Godwin New York: I 
Appleton &@ Company. 1931. 


It is rather astonishing, in this 
biographical age, that only now have we 
a life of the man who had more todo thai 
any other with the exploration of the 
coast of what is now Canada 
George Vancouver's surveys of the 
British Columbia coast were so thoroug! 
and painstaking that for much of that 
intricate they have never bee 
improved upon How such a 
explorer overlooked the mouths of bot! 
the Columbia and the Fraser remains a 
mystery. Mr. Godwin has wisely cor 
fined his text to the story of Vancouver's 
splendid achievement, throwing into ar 
Appendix of 115 pages a 
hitherto overlooked documents, 
them of considerable importance, as wel! 
as a series of explanatory notes. Among 
the illustrations is a miniature of Var 
couver and a reproduction of Vancouver's 
letter relating to the ceding of Hawaii t 
England in 1794. Altogether a notable 
contribution to the literature of ey 
ploration in Canada 


western 


coast 


caretu 


number ot 
some ol! 


* * * 


Poland the Unexplored. By Grace Hum 


phrev. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrili 

Company. 1931. $4 

An ancient land that was, and was 
not, and is again. That is Poland. The 


very name conjures pictures of romance 
and chivalry and the unutterable traged\ 
of a proud nation completely wiped off 
the map. The author had dreamed of 
visiting that land for many years, and 
when she finally succeeded Poland had 
regained her liberty She travelled 
about the country, from Krakow to 
Wilno and from Lwow to Gdynia, Pol 
and's new port on the Baltic, entered 
into the life of the people from prince t 
peasant, and has much to say of their 
history and their manners and customs 
and the splendid way they are rebuilding 


their country under adverse circum 

stances 

Vorth America London UWreorge Phil L 
ind Son 193] 


Young people will find this wall maj 
both helpful and entertaining, as it tells 
with the aid of numerous pictures an 
legends, the fascinating story of the 
discovery, exploration and settlement o! 


North America 
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Even those who are not interested in 
the exploration of Western Canada may 
something entertaining in Mr. 
Pond”. Some vears before 
he went west asa fur trader Pond served 
n a Connecticut regiment 
Montcalm. He left behind him a journal! 
which is one of the most curious examples 
f English that can be found anvwhere 
Here is Pond’s account of his enlistment 


find 
Innis’ “Peter 


against 


My parans was so angry that they 
forbid me making mv apearance at 
home. I taread about the town among 


mv fello solgers and thought that I had 
made a profitable Exchange giting a 
rigimintal coate. At length the time cam 
Earley in June we imbarked 
m bord a vessel to join the arme at the 
randivoere. I did not want for ginger 
bread and small bear and sun forgot that 
I had left my parans who were exseed 
ingly trubled in minde for mv well-fair . . 
The AmaracansBeaing strangers toa hole- 
some Mod of cookeraray it mad grate 
havock with them in making vouse of salt 
provisionsas they did which was ina grate 
part Brovling and drinking water with 
t to Exses.”’ 


To report 


It is interesting to compare the 20-foot 
map, prepared by the National Develop- 
ment Bureau, that has just been placed 
n the Railway Committee Room of the 
House of Commons, with a Canadian 
railway map of say a quarter of a century 


igo. Obviously in a new countrv like 
Canada every decade must see a con- 


siderable increase in railway mileage 
Nevertheless it is somewhat startling to 
find that even in 1931, when all railways 


here and elsewhere were feeling the pinch 


of hard times, the mileage in the Do- 
minion was increased by 1,000. Contrast- 
ing the map of 1906 with that of 1931, 
perhaps the two things that are most 


the amazing network of 
railway lines that to-day the 
Prairie Provinces, as compared with 
1906, and the extent to which the north 
country has been opened up in the last 
twenty-five vears. In 1906 we had 
only one transcontinental. Since then 


mpressive are 
cove! 


Pacific and the Cana 
been completed 


the Grand Trunk 
dian Northern 

practically from ocean to ocean, and 
consolidated in the Canadian National! 
Railways, and at three several points we 
have daringly built lines up into what 
until recently was the realm of the 
Indian and the trapper, the Temiskaming 
and Northern Ontario extension to 
James Bay, the Hudson Bay Railway to 
Churchill, and the lines from Edmontor 
to the Athabaska and the Peace Rive: 
country. One need not be very much of 
an optimist to visualize, a quarter of a 


have 


century hence, railways from Peace 
River to the Pacific and into the f 

north of British Columbia, as well as 
north to Lake Athabaska and Great 


Slave Lake, to tap the oil and minerals 
of the far north 


Some of you may remember that in 
one of the first numbers of the Journal 
James De Mille’s “Maiden of Quoddy”™ 
was reproduced, with its entertaining 
glorification of those two remarkable 
New Brunswick rivers, the Skoodoowab- 
skook and the Skoodoowabskooksis, the 
point of the joke being that these are rea] 
names of real rivers, not the product of 
De Mille’s fertile brain. \When the verses 
were first published an enthusiastically 
patriotic citizen of the neighbouring 
State of Maine wrote toa St. John news 
paper pointing out that there was noth 
ing very remarkable about Skoodoo 
wabskook, or even about Skoodoo- 
wabskooksis. In Maine they would not 
regard such names as these as worthy of 
The kind of 


pre duce by the 


serious consideratiog. 
names Maine could 
dozen were such as these: Lake Moose 
hicmagunticjocknahmakmajus, the 
meandering stream Mattaloonkatazis 
cooskeagibbowacktogusbosseripgaggwa 
munk, and that glorious home of five 
pound bass, Lake Chargoggagoggman 
chogumogungaspang. The writer ex- 
plained apologetically that as a matter of 
strict veracity the last named lake was 
in Connecticut, but there were many like 


it in Maine 
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wavs the 
Counties of 


Prince Edward is in some 
most fascinating of the 
Ontario. Occupving a peninsula that is 
t| County 
almost an island, faciny 
picturesque Bay of Quinte, it has the 
quality that belongs to comparatively 


becomes 
the very 


at the 


“0 slight 


and 


isolated places and communities, such as 
the Tie d'Orleans near Quebec. Its 
history goes back to the davs of the 
| nited 


century 


Empire Lovalists, nearly a 
and a halt ind 
quaintness about its countryside that ts 
altogether charming Incidentally it 
a mvVvsterious lake, pere hed On 
top ot a hill, far above the level of Lake 
Qntano 
same elevation as Lake Erie, 


there 1s a 


Avo, 


boasts of 


In fact it is said to be of the 


and there is 


a theory. firmly believed in by some of 
the people of the neighbourhood, that a 
subterranean channel connects Lake 
Erie with this littl lake of Prince 
Edward ¢ the 


ounty Phroughout 

(County one finds the old-fashioned snake 

ind if some of them are carefully 
' } I} } { 

examined thev will be found to have been 


fences, 


made of the same precious red cedat 
which cabinet-makers use for chests 
\ pole from one of these fences, said to 
have been over a century old, not long 


ago came into the hand of a man whose 
pleasure it is to make beautiful things out 
f wood. Some of it has now been trans 
formed intoa stand fora desk lamp, of an 


exquisite rose colour 


The Bay of Quinte reminds one that, 
imongst the many remarkable qualities of 
the physical features of Canada, none is 
singular than the variety of its 
will have noticed by 
unyvone who has studied the map of the 


more 
bavs It been 
Dominion that bavs are much more 
sti Atlantic than the 
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coast. In the latter one finds 
ind sounds, straits and channels, 
but very few bays; 
side bays are as 


Pacifi 
inlets < 
without 
whereas on the eastern 


number, 


numerous and varied in character as 
dogs. At one extreme we have Great 
Danes like Hudson Bay, and at the 


other Pekinese like Passamaquoddy Bay. 
lo escape from that metaphor before it 
gets troublesome, there are the tides of 
Fundy, and in an exaggerated degree of 
Chignecto and Minas; there is that bay 
where New Brunswick and Quebec 
meet, forever associated with the mem- 
ory of Jacques Cartier; there is St. 
Margaret's Bay, not far from Halifax, 
where fishermen hunt albacore with 
harpoons from elevated platforms in the 
bows of motor boats, and where the 
redoubtable Captain Kidd is reputed to 
have buried some of his treasure; it is 
also said to have been buried in a cove in 
Cape Breton and in another on Grand 
Manan, as wel! as in innumerable other 
places up and down the Atlantic Coast. 
But enough of that for the present, or 
this will look more like an essay than a 


notre 
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vs 
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